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Now refume my Account of Mr. Chandler’s 
Commentary on Joe c: I left off at the 
147th Page of the Differtation on the third Chap- 
ter of it, where our Author comes to confider 
the Import of thofe Gifts of the Spirit mention- 
ed 1 Cor. xii. 28. the pouring out of which, 
(with thofe that have been already explained) on 
the firft Chriftians, is f{uppofed to be a Verifica- 
tion of that famous Prediétion which is contain- 
ed in the 28th and 2oth Verfes of the fecond 
FEBRUARY 1736. G Chapter 


+ That is according to Mr. Chandler’s Divifion of this 
Book; for if we follow that of our Tranflators, this Differ- 
tation is on the 28th and four following Verfes of the fecond 
Chapter of it. 
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Chapter of this Prophecy as it ftands in our Bi- 
bles. The firft of thefe Gifts is, 
1. TEACHERS. The Office denoted by this 
W ord, feems to our Author to have been of the 
greateft Dignity and Importance: It was com- 
monly (as he fays) afcribed to our Lord himfelf. 
“© He is the fupreme and fole authoritative Teacher 
“¢ in the Chriftian Church; the only proper Le- 
“¢ giflator to the Confciences of Men. The Do- 
“ étrine which the Apoftles taught, they recei- 
“¢ ved from him; and therefore, under him they 
“ were allo Teachers.” And what the proper 
Office of thefe Teachers confifted in, we may 
learn (as he adds) from other Words which are 
frequently join’d with it. Thus, 1 Zim. ii. 7. 
and 2 Tim.i. 11. "tis join’d with a Preacher: fo 
that thefe Teachers were Preachers of the true 
Chriftian Faith. In Rom. i. 20. ’tis join’d with 
an Inftruétor : their Work was properly Inftruéti- 
on. In Eph. iv. 11. "tis join’d with Shepherds: 
He gave fome Paftors and Teachers; which Words 
feem to exprefs the fame Office, and will lead us 
into the true Meaning of what the Apoftle in- 
tends by thele Zeachers. ‘* They were the pro- 
“¢ per Shepherds of the Chriftian Flock, or the 
“¢ fettled Paftors and Teachers of particular 
“Churches. As Shepherds have their particu- 
“¢ lar Flocks to feed, fo thefe Teachers had their 
“¢ particular Congregations to inftrué: They 
“© were (as Mr. Chandler has it) the proper Bz- 
“ fhops or Overfeers of the Chriftian Church ; or 
“© the prefiding Elders who laboured in the Word 
“© and Dotirine, 1 Tim.v. 17. For thus, as the 
“¢ Paftor and Teacher is one Officer, fo the Pa- 
*¢ ftor, Bithop and Elder is the fame.” 
For the Proof of this tender Point, which has been 
fo much and {fo fruitlefly debated, our Author _ ngs 
2 a few 
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a few Texts of Scripture { that have been confi- 
dered over and over again, to no manner of pur- 
pofe; they appearing always to one Party as di- 
rect Contradictions to the oppofite Scheme, and 
to the other, as every way confiftent with ir. 
From the two laft Paffages which he quotes, he 
imagines, ‘* Nothing is more evident than that 
“¢ the Elders, or Presbyters, were properly Bi- 
“ hops, or Overfeers; and that their Work, as 
“¢ fuch, was to feed the Flock of God, viz. by la- 
“ bouring amongft them in the Word and Do- 
“6 ¢trine, as their fettled Inftruétors and Teachers. 
“6 So that the Words, Teacher, Inftruétor, Preacher, 
“© Elder, Bifbop or Overfeer, all fignify the fame 
“© Officer in the Chriftian Church, viz. thofe 
“ Perfons who prefided in the Worfhip of Chri- 
“¢ ftian Affemblies, and were their fettled and or- 
‘¢ dinary Inftructors in the Chriftian Faith; and 
“ who, in the Beginning of Chriftianity, were 
“ fitted for this Work by fome extraordinary In- 
“¢ fluences of the Holy Spirit upon them.” An- 
other Gift of the Spirit our Author enquires into 
the Meaning of, is, 

2. Heirs. Mr. Chandler differs from Gro- 
tins, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Whitby, the Mi/cellanea 
Sacra, and Mr. Ben/on, in relation to the Signifi- 
cation of this Word. Ic muft be allowed, he 
fays, there is fome Difficulty in explaining it, and 
room enough for the various Judgments of learn- 
ed Men concerning it. He is forry he has found 
none he can perfectly agree with; he apprehends 
Dr. Hammond’s * is neareft the Truth, and begs 
leave to propofe his own Conjecture; which is, 

G 2 that 


+ 1 Pet.i. 25. Adts x. 17, 28. 1 Pet. v. 2. 

* That famous Expofitor fuppofed it to fignify the Subfidies 
that were given to the Poor, out of the Church’s Stock; and 
therefore to import ultimately the Bifbops, who had the Dif- 
pofal of them. 
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that it means, (as he makes out by its Erymolo- 
logy, and Acceptation in other Places of Scrip- 
ture |) “* Zhe Help and Affiftance that is given to 
“¢ the Poor and Needy, and Defenceleis; and 
“© therefore thefe Helps mentioned by the Apoftle 
“© are the Arms of the poor difireffed Chriftians, or 
“¢ fuch who were extraordinarily raifed up in the 
«¢ primitive Church to relieve others by theit 
“ charitable Contributions, and kind and friendly 
“¢ Offices towards them; and not Bifbops or Dea- 
©¢ cons, who had only the Diftribution of other’s 
“¢ Charity.” 

This ready Difpofition to do good, our Author 
fays, is placed by St. Pau] amongft the extraor- 
dinary Gifts, Rom. xii. 8. which leaves little room 
to doubt who thefe Helps were, that we are now 
enquiring into. Befides, as he farther adds, the 
Septuagint renders the Hebrew Words for one that 
extends Mercy, Pal. cix. 12. and likewife thofe 
which {peak of God as a Shield, a Refuge, a Place 
of Defence, and a Rock, by the fame Greek Word 
that the Apoftle expreffes this Gift by. This 
may ferve, as he fays, for the Explication of it; 
and poflibly may lead us to a right underftanding 
of the next, which is, 

3. GOVERNMENTS. Mr. Chandler, after 
reciting the Sentiments of others which he can- 
not agree with, tells us, ** Thefe Governments 
“6 were probably the Perfons who had the Care 
“© of the publick Stock in the Chriftian A ffem- 
“¢ blies, and who gave out of it in fuch Propor- 
“¢ tions as they judged proper for the Relief of 
“© the Poor; or, in other Words, the Deacons.” 
After an Argument to confirm this Opinion, that 
may poflibly have fome Force in it, he concludes 

this 

+ Luke i. 54. Acts xx. 35. Pfal. Ixxxiii. 8. xxii. 20. Ec- 
clef. x. 12. 
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this long Article (as he calls it) by adding a few 
Words concerning the Office of another -extra- 
ordinary Character, viz. 

4. The EvanGewrst. We have but two 
Perfons (as he fays) in the whole New Tefta- 
ment, who are exprefly called by this Title: and 
they are Philip and Timothy.* From what is re- 
corded of the one, and from the Direétions given 
to the other, we may, he thinks, learn what the 
particular Nature of their Office was. By what 
is related of Philip, Acts vili. s—38. it appears, 
“© His Office confitted in preaching the Go/pel, con- 
“* firming the Truth of it by /pecial Miracles, and 
baptizing fuch as were converted; not in any 
particular Place, but wherefoever the Spirit of 
“¢ God was pleafed to direét and order him.” And 
thus it agrees partly with the apoftolick Office, 
but differed from it in this: “* That the Evange- 
*€ Jifts could not confer the Gifts of the Holy 
** Ghoft upon others, as the Apoftles did; nor 
*¢ had thofe peculiar Powers which they had.” 
For after Philip had preached the Gofpel to the 
Samaritans, the Apoftles fent two of their Num- 
ber, Peter and John, from Ferufalem; who, when 
they had prayed for and laid their Hands on them, 
communicated to them the Holy Ghoft. 

Concerning Timothy, whom St. Paul com- 
mands to do the Work of an Evangelift, we alfo 
read, that he——— > was to give attendance to Read- 
Ae Exbortation, and Dottrine, to preach the Word, 
to be inftant in feafon and out of feafon, to reprove, 

3 rebuke 
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* Acts xxi. 8. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 

+ The Words which intervene here in the Differtation it 
felf, not in the leaft, as I thought, illuftrating the Senfe of 
our Author upon this Head, but rather the contrary, I chofe 
entirely to negle&t them: But if the Reader can make any 
thing of them, they are in the fecond Paragraph of the 152d 
Page of the Original. 
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vebuke and exhort, with all long-fuffering and do- 
étvine. ———Befides this, he was to commit what 
he had heard of this Apoftle whom he attended, 
to other faithful Men, who fhould be able to teach 
others, 1.e. to appoint Paftors and Teachers, Bi- 
fhops and Overfeers in the Churches, with great 
Care and Caution; for he was to /ay Hands fud- 
denly on no Man. And from hence, our Author 
thinks it appears very plain, *¢ That the Office of 
“© an Evangelift was fuperior to that of Elders, 
“© Bifhops and Paftors; efpecially as Timothy was 
&¢ authorized by St. Paul to rebuke them, and 
“ judge of the Accufations that were brought 
“ againft them, 1 Tim#.v. 19.” 

But then it is certain, as he adds, that it was 
inferior to that of Prophet or Apoftle; fecing 
thefe received the Knowledge of the Gofpel by 
immediate Revelation from Chrift, and were 
qualified to be Teachers in the Church, by the 
fpecial Influence of the Holy Ghoft; whereas 
the Evangeliffs received their Gofpel and Inftru- 
€tions from the Apoftles, and were confined to 
their Directions ; fee 2 Tim. 1.13. ili. 10, 14. fo 
that they were properly ‘* ttendants on the A- 
© poftles, Followers of them in their Labours 
«6 and Patience, Companions with them in their 
«¢ Travels, inftructed by them in the Knowledge 
“ of the Gofpel, and chofen to preach their Go- 
<6 fpel, to execute their Orders, fettle the Churches 
“* they planted, and fometimes to prepare the way 
“ for them, by preaching the Gofpel to thofe 
«© who before had been Strangers tothe Doétrines 
& of it.” | 

Our Author having thus given fome Account 
of thole extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit of God, 
which were poured out on many of-the firft Chri- 
ftians; by which it appears, that the Effufion of 
the 
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the Spirit was much larger, both as to the Gifts 
conferred, and the Perfons to whom they were 
granted, than ever was vouchfafed under the Old 
Teftament Difpenfation ; and that this Prophecy 
of Yoel was literally accomplifhed in a moft fur- 
prizing Manner by this wonderful Event, con- 
cludes all he has to fay upon this Subject, by two 
or three Remarks upon the whole. 

1/7, There can be no reafonable Ground, as he 
thinks, to difpute whether thefe Gifts were in 
Reality vouchfafed or not: fince ‘* If St. Paul 
“6 was a Man of common Senfe and Prudence, 
“¢ he could never have wrote in the manner he 
“¢ did to the Churches he planted, unlefs he had 
“ in Reality convey’d to them the Gifts of which 
*¢ he {peaks in his feveral Letters. For as he ap- 
“© pealed to the Confciences of thofe he wrote to 
“ concerning them, fuch Appeals muft have been 
“¢ the higheft Infolence and Folly. Thefe mira- 
“¢ culous Gifts were very extraordinary things, as 
“ to which Men could never be deceived, whe- 
“¢ ther they had them or no. If they had known 
“ they had them not, what muft they think of 
“© Paul, when in his Letters he {peaks of them 
¢ as frequent and commonamongft them? Would 
© not fuch an Appeal to them for the Truth of a 
* notorious Falihood have fpoiled all his Credit 
*¢ for Infpiration, and expofed his Gofpel to Con- 
“ tempt? efpecially as he put his own Credit, 
“¢ and the Credit of Chriftianity too upon the 
“ Certainty of them.” But, as Mr. Chandler 
rightly obferves, there is nothing in any Part of 
this Apoftle’s Conduct and Writings, that can 
lead any one to think him fo weak or wicked a 
Man. ‘* The Scrain of all his Epittles evident- 
“ Jy fhews the full Certainty of his own Perfua- 
¢ fion in this Matter. He {peaks of thefe Gifts 
G 4 “ as 
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€¢ as common in the Churches, and as one that 
66 abundantly knew he could not be contradicted 
«© in relation to them, and had a Witnefs in the 
“° Confcience of every Man to whom his Epiftles 
“ fhould be read.” And as thefe Gifts were thus 
conferred, they were an abundant Proof of the 
divine Influence on their Minds, and of the Truth 
of that Religion for the Confirmation of which 
they were granted. 

2dly, Our Author remarks further, the Wif- 
dom of this Diftribution of fpiritual Gifts, and 
the Suitablenefs of them to the State of the pri- 
mitive Church. “ It feems probable, the firft 
“ Converts to Chriftianity were generally Peo- 
“ ple of the loweft Ranks and Stations in Life, 
« + Cor.i. 26—29. —The lower Part of Man- 
“¢ kind, who wanted external Advantages of 
“ Learning and Power, and were defpifed onthat 
“© account, were beft difpofed to embrace the 
*¢ Religion of Chrift. But how was it poffible 
“© that Chriftianity could be fupported amongtft 
“© them, or the Chriftian Worfhip carried on? 
‘© The Apoftles who converted them were obli- 
<¢ ged at times to leave them, and could not al- 
*¢ ways ftay with them to form and fettle their 
* Affemblies, inftruct them fully in Religion, 
“6 and defend them againft Seduétion. And 
“¢ therefore to prevent their forfaking the Reli- 
“¢ gion they had embraced, God furnifhed many 
“¢ of them with thefe extraordinary Gifts; raifing 
““ up amongft themfelves, to fubferve the apofto- 
** lick Commiffion, and fupply the Abfence of 
“‘ the Apoftles, Prophets, Evangelifis, Paftors, 
“© Teachers, with all the reft of thofe Abilities 
*© and Qalifications, which have now been infift- 
“© edon.” To this he adds, 
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3dly, That the conferring of thefe Gifts was 

an Argument of the divine Authority of the 
Chriftian Religion; and that the Gentiles, who 
had them, as well as the ews, were become the 
Church and People of God. This is what St. Paul 
inculcates in many Places; as 1 Cor. 11.4, 5. 1 Thef- 
i.g. ii.13. ‘* The Gifts of the Spirit were fuch 
‘© as no human Power could convey, nor any 
“ human Wifdom or Art could poffibly imitate 
“ and therefore demonftrated the Religion that 
“© convey’d them, to be from God; and that all 
‘© Perfons on whom they were conferr’d, were 
“© accepted of God as the Members of his King- 
dom and Church.” 
The Fews had for many Ages been the peculiar 
People of God, and imagined that the Bleffings 
of the Meffiah’s —— were to be confined 
to them only. But as God had determined to 
introduce the Gentiles into his Church, and to 
adopt them equally as his Children, with the 
others, in Chrift; fo he gave them alfo the Spi- 
rit in thefe extraordinary Gifts of it, as the Evi 
dence of their Adoption, and to fhew that he 
put no Difference between Fews and Gentiles, if 
their Hearts were purified by Faith. 

Mr. Chandler, after illuftrating this Particular 
by fome Zexts out of the New Teftamenr, in his 
ulual Way, tells us, that hence alfo we may learn 
to explain that difficult Paflage in the roth of the 
Hebrews, at the 29th Verfe, He that de/pifed Mo-~ 
jess Law died without Mercy, &c. Accordingly 
he has favoured us with a long Explication there- 
of, which thofe Readers will do well to perufe, 
who have ever found any Difficulty init. Ha- 
ving difpatched this Task, it now only remains, 
he fays, 
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In the fecond place to fhew the exact Accom- 


plifhmenct of this Prophecy in the latter Part of 
it, ‘Joel it. 30, 31, 32. And here Providence it 
felf (he fays) hath kindly tranfmitted to us the 
Facts, by which the full and exaét Accomplifh- 
ment of thefe things appears. 


“ From the Beginning of the Zewi/h War, 
which happened in the twelfth Year of the 
Reign of Nero, the Fews were expos’d to the 
moft grievous Calamities. Florus the Roman 
Governor flew of them in one Day three thou- 
fand and fix hundred. At Ce/farea, above 
twenty thoufand of them were maflacred by the 
Inhabitants. The Syrians flaughtered as many. 
The Inhabitants of Scythopolis, thirteen thou- 
fand. Thofe of d/calon, two thoufand five 
hundred. Thofe of Ptolemais, two thoufand. 
And many other Cities very large Numbers of 
them; particularly Jlexandria : in which there 
were flain of them fifty thoufand. Ceffius the 
Roman Governor took Zabulon, a beautiful 
City, and burnt it; and afterwards oppa, 
where eight thoufand four hundred ews were 
put to the Sword. At Dama/cus ten thoufand 
of them were cut off. When Ve/pafian came 
into Fudea, he took Gadara, and burnt it, 
with all the neighbouring Cities and Villages. 
In the fame manner he ferved Fotapata, where 
the Hews were all put to the Sword. ‘oppa 
and many other Places underwent the fame 
Fate. Thefe and many others were the Signs 


and Wonders of Blood and Fire, and Pillars of 


Smoke, that preceded this great and terrible Day 
of the Lord; the utter Deftruétion of the Few- 
ifo City, Temple, and Nation; which was 


accomplifhed by the Romans-under Titus, and | 
© which is an Event fo well and generally known, 
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as ro need no farther Account or Defcription 
of it. 

“* Of this Day of the Lord our bleffed Savi- 
our gave the fulleft Warning, commanding his 
Difciples to flee and make their Efcape, when 
they fhould fee the Signs of bis coming, and the 
End of the Jewith World. This Warning they 
unqueftionably took; it being evident, that 
notwithftanding the Slaughter of infinite Mul- 
titudes of the ews, the Caufe of Chriftianity 
did not fuffrer, nor the Multitude of Chritti- 
ans grow lefs. They were not involv’d in the 
Miferies of this unhappy Nation, nor had any 
Perfecutions excited againft them under Ve/pa- 


fian or Titus, who were the Inftruments of 


Providence in bringing Judgments upon the 
Jews to the uttermoft. The very Perfecutions 
that were raifed againft the Apoftles and Chri- 
ftians at Ferufalem, were the Occafion of the 
Difperfion of many of them into the moft di- 
{tant Nations. And at laft, as Ex/ebius informs 
us, the whole Church at Yeru/alem, by a di- 
vine Warning that was given to fome holy 
Men, before the War departed from that Ci- 
ty, and the whole Country of Fudea ; and thus 
e{caped the common Calamity and Deftruai- 
on. So that in Jerufalem there was Deliverance, 
the Apoftles and Chriftian Converts having made 
their Efcape from it, and in the Remnant of 
Chriftians whom God had called, amongft any 
other Nations whatfoever.” 


The Prediétion therefore, fays our Author, and 


the Accomplifhment, anfwering fo exactly to 


each 


t+ It is not I think by any ufual Figure of Speech, that 


the Chriftian Converts deferting Feru/alem befcre the Siege, 
and thereby elcaping the Calamities of it, can be ftiled Deli- 
verance in that City, or be a Completion of that Part of the 


Prophecy which our Author refers it to. 
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each other in every Circumftance, are a noble 
Confirmation of the Truth of Chriftianity, and 
fhould be improved by all to their continuing fled- 


faft and immoveable, and always abounding in the 
Work of the Lord. 


——_—— 
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ARTICLE VIil. 


A DIisseRTATION on the Origin of Springs. 


HE Account I have already given of the 

third Volume of Speétacle de la Nature is 
fufhcient to inform the Publick of the Method 
and Subjeét of it; and the Extraéts I then laid 
before them, will juftify my Recommendation of 
it in the preceding Number, where I {poke of 
the fecond in Terms lefs favourable. But to en- 
force what I have faid yet farther, I fhall now 
prefent them, as I then promifed, with our Au- 
thor’s Dialogue upon Foun TAINS, only chang- 
ing the Form of it into that of an uninterrupt- 
ed-Differtation; in the following manner: 

There is no Effeét in Nature either more vifi- 
ble or ornamental than the inexhauftible Flux of 
Fountains, and the Courfe of Rivers, which con- 
tinue for whole Ages to flow along in floating 
State, and fill their fpacious Beds with never- 
failing Plenty. On the other hand, there is no 
Effect whofe Caufe Nature feems more induftri- 
oufly to have kept concealed from us. What 
Source is fufficient to feed fuch. a River as the 
Rhone ? What Store-houfes large enough to fup- 
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ply the mighty Cifterns of the Danube, the Gan- 
ges, or the River of the Amazons ? Where are 
thofe eternal, immenfe, invifible Refervoirs, 
which through fo many hidden Channels pour 
forth fuch inexhauftible Treafures of Water, fil- 
ling the vaft Bofoms of the Rivers with a Pro- 
fufion abundantly fufficient for all our Wants, and 
yet reftrained within fuch proper Bounds as not 
to overflow, inftead of enriching the Countries 
they pafs thro’. 

The fupreme Being, in thus difcovering to us 
the Courfe, and concealing from us the Source 
of Rivers, feems to have made them an Emblem 
of his own Nature, which, in like manner, is 
always fruitful and beneficent, though at the 
fame time invifible to us. ‘The Liberality of our 
great Creator, like them, is perpetual, magnifi- 
cent, inexhauftible, without Oftentation, and 
without Referve; it fhowers down Bleffings up- 
on the moft undeferving ; and as it is never weary 
with giving, fo neither does it upbraid us with its 
Gifts ; its Benefits are univerfal and confpicuous 
to all, whilft the Hand that diftributes them is 
hidden from our Eyes. 

It might feem as if God by thus concealing the 
Origin of Fountains, had, in effeét, forbid our 
Enquiry into it. But we are not to fuppofe that he 
prohibits our Infpetion into every thing that he 
has caft a Veil over, nor are all his Ways un- 
fearchable, becaufe not obvious; on the contrary, 
he has implanted in us a natural Defire of attain- 
ing toa more compleat Knowledge of thofe 
things, which we have at firft buc a very imper- 
feét Acquaintance with; and as we are apt to 
wonder at thofe Works of God, whofe Caufes 
and firft Principles we are ignorant of, fo do we 
find another Kind of Admiration raifed in our 


Minds, 
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Minds, in proportion as we grow acquainted 
with the Formation, Workmanfhip, and Beauty 
of them. We may then endeavour to penetrate 
into the hidden Caufe of Rivers; for ’tis certain, 
that whatever new Difcoveries we are able to 
make in a Phenomenon we are fo converfant 
with, and in which we daily difcernthe Foottteps 
of our Creator’s moft amazing Liberality, can- 
not fail to heighten our grateful Adoration of 
him. 

When we look for the Origin of the Seine, 
the Garonne, or the Rhine, or when we trace the 
fmalleft, as well as the largeft Rivers to their 
Sources, we never fiad them rifing in the middle 
of Plains, but all iffuing out from the Bottom or 
Middle of Mountains. Now what particular 
Privilege or Property belongs to them, that they 
fhouild thus be made the only Magazines of fuch 
vatt Collections of Waters? It is true, that by 
their Elevation above the Plains, they are advan- 
tageoufly fituated for fupplying Rivers with their 
proper Contingents of Water; but how came 
they by their Stores? for we fee no Refervoirs on 
the Tops of them fufficient to fupport fuch a per- 
petual Confumption. If we look into the Bow- 
els of the Earth, if we defcend to the Sea, which 
is the great Source of this Circulation of Waters, 
and fay, the Fountains fupply the Rivers, the Ri- 
vers difcharge themfelves into the Sea, and the 
Sea, which would otherwife be overcharged, a- 
gain reftores to the Mountains the Tribute it re- 
ceives from the Rivers, in order to feed the 
Springs; this will admit of no Doubt: But con- 
fidering there is a vaft Diftance betwixt the Sea 
and fome Mountains, it will be yet very difficult 
to account for the Conveyance of the Water fo 
long a Journey. 

There 
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| There are but three Hypothefes of any tolera- 

ble Repute, relating to this Queftion, whereof 
to chufe; none of the reft are worth mentioning, 
much lefs the Trouble of confuting. 

The firft is that of Mr. Defcartes, who was of 
Opinion, that the Water of the Sea diffufed itfelf 
in all Directions under Ground, and that coming 
to the Bottoms of Mountains, it there met with 
large Caverns, into which, being rarified by the 
central Heat beneath, it afcended in Vapours, 
leaving its Salts behind, as being fpecifically hea- 
vier; that thefe Vapours being impeded in their 
Afcent by the Tops of the Caverns, there con- 
denfed, forming little Streams or Currents of 
Water, like the Steam in the Head of an Alem- 
bick. 

The fecond Hypothefis lays down, that the 
Sea-water percolates through the Pores of the 
Earth, which though large enough for the finer 
Parts of the Fluid to permeate, are yet fo {mall as to 
deny Admittance to the faline Particles that are 
-commix’d with them, which the Water in the 
Courfe of its Filtration leaves behind: thus refi- 
ning and purifying itfelf it becomes frefh and po- 
table before it mixes with the Fountains and Ri- 
vers. 

Thofe that are Advocates for the third Hypo- 
thefis maintain, that the Sea has no Communica- 
tion with the Mountains by any fubterraneous 
Channels, but only above the Earth; that there 
perpetually arifes a Vapour from the Surface of 
Rivers, Lakes, and the Sea, that is carried thro’ 
the Atmofphere in the Form of a Cloud or a 
Mitt by the Impulfe of Winds; and that accord- 
ing as it meets with a colder Air, or is ftopped in 
its Progrefs by Mountains, it condenfes and falls 
down in Dew, Snow, or Rain; that the Water 
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in which foever of thefe Shapes it defcends, does 
afterwards find feveral Chinks and Crannies, thro’ 
which it infinuates itfelf into the main Body of 
the Hills or Mountains, where it is lodg’d in Beds 


of Stone or Clay, according to the Nature of the | 


Soil, where by degrees increafing its Store and 
Strength, it forces its Way through the firft Out- 
let it meets with, and takes the Name of a tem- 
porary or perennial Fountain, according to the 
Capacity of the Bafon within that fupplies its 
Current. 

Father Rapin, in a beautiful Poem, wherein he 
has very elegantly handled this Subject, feems to 
fet light by the Opinion of thole who would 
folve this Phznomenon by the Condenfation of 
rarified Vapours in the vaulted Caverns of Hills; 
nor does he make any greater Account of that 
other Hypothefis which afcribes it to Rain; but 
favours the Philofophy of thofe who attribute the 
Rife of Springs to the Sea- Water, filtrated thro’ 
the Pores of the Earth. 

But he is probably miftaken in his Judgment. 
The firft Opinion he undertakes to deftroy may 
be defended two Ways: Firft, by laying down, 
that the external Air being replete with Vapours, 
does, upon their Condenfation, difcharge them 
into the Refervoirs of the Mountains; which ex- 
actly tallies with the Philofophy of thofe who 
a(cribe the Origin of Fountains to Rain and Va- 
pours, which fhall be examined hereafter: Or, 
fecondly, it may fall in with the Opinion of Mr. 
Defcartes, and {uppofe that the Water of the Sea 
finds a free Paflage under the Earth to the Bot- 
toms of Mountains, into which it afcendsin Mitts, 
where it is condenfed into large Drops by the 
Sides of the Rocks; but this is not ftrictly agree- 
able to Truth; for in the firft place, it is begging 
the 
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the Queftion to fuppofe any fuch free Paffages of 
Communication betwixt the Sea and the Feet of 
Mountains, nor can any Experiment be produced 
to warrant the Suppofition of thefe fubterraneous 
Channels; on the contrary, where-ever running 
Waters have been difcovered under Ground, it 
has been obferved that they run from the Moun- 
tains to the Sea, and not contrarywife. 

But granting that the Water.has as free a Paf- 
{age as they can defire, and {teers its Courfe with- 
out any Interruption to the Place of Rendezvous, 
what will follow ? Why then it is pretended that 
they, meeting there with a fuflicient Degree of 
Heat to rarify them, afcend,in.Vapours into the 
vaulted Caverns of the Rocks, where they. are 
condenfed by the Cold, and trickle down the 
Sides in great Drops, as in the Head of a Still; 
that then finding a Paflage through the Sides of 
the Hills, they iffue forth into the open Air un- 
der the Name of Springs, and defcend upon the 
Plains. Bat this is to order things juft as they 
would have them, and not as they are in them- 
{elves: For allowing, as we faid before, the Wa- 
ters a free Paflage from the Sea two or three hun- 
dred Leagues in Length under the Ground to the 
Roots of high Mountains; yet where are the Fur- 
naces which remain in fuch a conftant State of 
Readinefs and Heat to rarify thefe Waters, and 
make them evaporate in Clouds? Allowing {till 
farther that there is a fufficient Degree of Heat 
for this Purpofe, yet where are thofe Caverns fix 
or feven hundred Paces high, whofe cool Vaults 
are to condenfe thefe exhaled Vapours? It is cer- 
tain that People have digged and penetrated far 
enough into the Bowels of the Earth and Moun- 
tains to make the Difcovery, without having ever 
found Caverns big enough to allow the Vapours 
FEBRUARY 1736. H a free 
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a free Afcent to the Height of the Fountains from 
which the Rivers take their Source. So that 
thefe marvellous Alembicks are nothing more than 
mere Fancies. 

There is ftill another Reafon for rejecting this 
Hypothefis, which is this; that tho’ we fhould 
allow fuch an Affemblage of Waters under the 
Mountains, a fufficient Heat to rarify them into 
Vapours, and Caverns high enough for them to 
afcend up to the Middle of the higheft Moun- 
tains; yet all thefe Conceflions would avail no- 
thing, nor the Concurrence of all thefe Caufes 
produce the leaft Stream of frefh Water; fince 
the Vapours adhering to the Sides of the Caverns, 
and there condenfing, not finding any Receptacle 
to lodge in, whence they might iffue out through 
the Sides in Springs, muft neceflarily fall down 
again into the Bafon from which they arofe. 

To all this may be added two other Proofs 
which are Matters of Fact, that will thorough- 
ly convince every one of the Abfurdity of fup- 
pofing thofe Alembicks with which M. De/cartes 
feems fo highly delighted: The one fhall be ta- 
ken from what paffes on the Outfide of the Earth, 
the other from what is obferved within it. 

After a long Ceffation of Rain, whether in 
Summer or in Winter, it is found by Experience 
that the greateft Part of the Springs fail, feveral 
Rivers are drained almoft quite dry, and the largeft 
of them have fcarce Water enough to cover the 
Bottom of their Channels. Now what have the 
Vapours, which afcend from the fubterraneous 
Waters, to do with its raining or not raining, 
feeing they muft operate independently of any 
fuch Caufe? The Water is in the Alembick, the 
Cover upon it, and the Furnace always burning ; 
why then does not the Bufinefs of diftilling go 
| on: 
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on? For if this be the Cafe of Fountains, as the 
Caufe always remains the fame, the fame Ef- 
fec&t muft always continue to be produced; nor 
would any external Drought any ways affect it, 
which is quite contrary to Experience. Let us, 
in the next place, proceed to confider what paf- 
fes within the Earth; and here neither do we find 
any thing that gives the leaft Colour of Probabi- 
lity to fuch pretended Evaporations exhaling from 
the Bottoms of Mountains to the Tops of them, 
and there forming great Refervoirs of Water to 
feed the Springs that iffue through their Sides. 
We hear of People that have vifited vaft Num- 
bers of Grotto’s and Caves of all Dimenfions, 
fome of which were perfeétly dry, and confe- 
quently without having Communication with the 
Waters that come from the Sea; others have 
been found all crafted over by Time, with a con- 
gealed, cryftalized Fluid; fome having little Cur- 
rents of Water pafling through them ; and others 
diftilling from their vaulted Roofs Drops of Wa- 
ter which fettle at the Bottom. Now it is agreed 
by the beft Judges, that thofe fluid Globules that 
fweat thro’ the Pores of the Caves, and there pe- 
trify or cryftalize, proceed folely from Rain-Wa- 
ter, which foaking through the Crannies of the 
Earth and Caves affociate with fandy or faline Par- 
ticles, and fo form themfelves into {piral or conick 
Figures; in which Metamorphofis the Sea vifibly 
has no manner of Share. As forthofelittle Streams 
of Water that run through fome Caves, they are 
moft certainly produced by the Rains which pe- 
netrate through the Earth, feeing they are ob- 
ferved to diminifh or dry up in Proportion to the 
Severity or Continuance of the Droughts. And 
laftly, it is plain that that Humidity which di- 
ftils through the Sides of certain Grotto’s can in 
H z no 
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no wife be afcribed to the Sea- Water, forafmuch 
as there is none of it found in the Bottom of thofe 
Grotto’s; and becaufe it is obferved, that their 
Dampnels increafes in Proportion to the Quanti- 
ty of Rain that defcends into them; whereas by 
a long Difcontinuance of wet Weather they be- 
come entirely dry, 

The Opinion which feems to be Father Rapin’s 
favourite one is, that the Water of Fountains does 
not pals through any fuch Alembicks as we have 
been fpeaking of, but perhaps may be conveyed 
to them directly from the Sea, having left its 
Salts on the Sides of thofe fubterraneous Chan- 
nels it pafles through, purging and clearing itfelf 
of all heterogeneous Mixtures, by draining thro’ 
the Rocks and Sands which it vifits in its Paflage, 
like Water in a fandy Ciftern. 

This Notion is, it muft be owned, fpecious 
and plaufible enough; but let us try if, upon 
Examination, it will prove fatisfactory. In the 
firft place, it cannot be imagined what becomes 
of the Salt which fo many Rivers muft have de- 
pofited under Ground. It is now about fix thou- 
{and Years that the Sea, according to this Hypo- 
thefis, has been diftributing out its Waters and 
Salts to the Sources of Rivers, without having 
received in Return from them any other than frefh 
Water; and confequently it would have happen- 
ed, by degrees, either that the Sea muft have 
emptied itfelf of all its Salts, or the Earth have 
been fo overcharged with them, as that thefe 
Salts would have block’d up thofe fubterraneous 
Channels it fhould pafs through, in order to fup- 
ply the Fountains; juft as we fee the Waters of 
Rougis and Arcucil, in lefs than fifty Years, ftop 
up their own Paffage by incruftating the Infides 
of the Pipes they pafs through with Sand and 
Salt 
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Salt that is intermix’d with them. But we will 
endeavour to fet this Argument in a clearer 
Light. 

The Water of the Rivers, according to this 
Hypothefis, comes directly to the Fountains from 
the Sea, through the Pores of the Earth, after 
having firft, by Filtration, depofited all, or near- 
ly all, the Salts which it before contained. Let 
us now compute what Quantity of Salt the Wa- 
ter of one of our Rivers in France may leave un- 
der the Earth in a certain determinate Time, and 
we fhall find that that of the Seiz alone, in one 
Day’s Time, does leave { behind ir, under Ground, 
more Salt than is made in our Salt Pits for the 
Provifion of the Kingdom of France for a whole 
Year.* Butif to the Rivers of France we add 
thofe of the whole Earth, thefe Maffes of Salt 
will in time become bigger than the Mountains, 
and the Earth muft every Year increafe and {well 
with thefe additional Supplies of Matter. And 
what a fenfible Augmentation would already have 
been made to it, thefe Rivers having now been 
five or fix thoufand Years continually running, it 
this Suppofition were not entirely groundlefs. 

But let us try if we cannot make this Opinion 
of Filtration carry fome Air of Probability, by 
granting that this Secretion of the Salt from the 
Water is not performed within the Earth but by 
the Sands at the Bottom of the Sea; and this 
Conjecture is ftrengthned by feveral Fountains of 

H 3 frefh 

+ I rather think it fhould be, wou/d leave, 7. e. on Suppo- 
fition of the Truth of this Hypothefis, which the Author is 
here examining, in order to confute. Whereas our Tran- 
flation expreffes it fo as to imply the Truth of it. 

* This Affertion, that may be apt at firft View to ftartle 
the unskilful Reader, is very clearly demontftrated, in this 


place, from a few reafonable Poftulata; which Demonitra 
tion I may omit without any Prejudice to the Subject. 
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frefh Water that we often obferve to {pring out 
at very {mall Diftances from the Sea; which 
feems to prove that the Work of Filtration is 
perform’d immediately before the Water enters 
into the Earth, and that the Salts remain ftill at 
the Bottom of the Sea. 

But with all the Allowance of this Kind that 
we can make, this Hypothefis is not tenable; for 
even thefe neighbouring Springs do moft of them 
dry up in great Scarcity of Rain, which is an E- 
vidence they take their Rife from an Affemblage 
of Rain-Water within the Earth, and not from 
the Sea, which, notwithftanding any Droughts, 
is always equally in a Condition to feed them. 
Befides, if the frefh Waters that are often found 
in the {malleft Iflands, and even bordering upon 
the Sea, proceeded from it by Filtration, it would 
be a very ealy matter to fecrete the Salt from the 
Sea Water, and to cure it of its Brackifhnefs, 
which would prove of infinite Service in Navi- 
gation; whereas we are convinced, by an almoft 
infinite Number of Experiments, of the little 
Succefs we are to expect from any Attempts of 
this Kind, even after {training it through a hun- 
dred different Sorts of Sand and Veffels. All the 
Art that we can ufe with it will only ferve to qua- 
lify the Degree of its Saltnefs, not to take it away ; 
for fpight of the moft skilful and accurate Pre- 
parations, it will ftill retain a brackifh and bitu- 
minous Tafte, that renders not only it, but alfo 
every thing that 1s dreffed in it intolerably nau- 
feous. It lacerates the Inteftines of thofe that 
ufe it, and difcolours their Urine with the Blood 
of thofe little Veffels which were {cratched and 
torn with the fharp-pointed Salts that are in it. 

To all this it may be objected, that our Igno- 
rance of filtrating Sea Water as it fhould be, is 
no 
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no Argument againft the Superiority of the Know- 
ledge and Power of God: And that it is very na- 
tural to. think the Sea Water leaves its Salts on 
the Sands beneath, by draining through them ; 
and then percolating through the Pores of the 
Earth, is raifed by degrees to the Top of it by 
fome certain Power of Attraction; as it appears 
plainly, that both Sand and other terreftrial Mat- 
ter has a Power of attracting Water, by fome ve- 
ry familiar Experiments; fuch as that of a Lump 
of Sugar put into a little Coffee, which is imme- 
diately feen to afcend through the Pores up to the 
Top of it; as likewife of Water poured upon 
the Ground at the Bottom of a Heap of Sand, 
which will prefently rife half way up it. 

This is indeed the moift plaufible Objection 
that can be ftarted. As for the farft part of it re- 
lating to God, it will fhortly appear, there is no 
manner of Occafion for any particular Reply to 
it, when the Method which Providence has ap- 
pointed for effe&ting this Phaenomenon comes to 
be defcribed: In the mean time, with refpeé to 
the reft, it may be anfwered, that neither the 
Sands nor the Earth have that attractive Quality 
which the Objedtion fuppofes in them; for the 
Caufe of Water’s rifing in them is the external 
Preffure of the Air, that forces it up into porous 
Bodies in which the groffer Parts of the Air can- 
not act with free Power. But this Elevation of 
Water is only to a certain Height; for it has 
been found by frequent Experiments made by 
immerging the End of a Tube, filled with Sand 
or Earth well dried, in Water, that the Water 
rifes in fome Sands to the Height of eighteen, in 
others to the Height of thirty-two Feet, tho’ it 
generally falls fhort of this, and it’s probable it 
has never been known to rife higher. Now what 
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Proportion is there betwixt the Afcent of Water, 
occafioned by the Weight of the Air, to the 
Height of thirty-two Feet, and its afcending half 
way up a Mountain a thoufand Fathoms high a- 
bove the Plain. Befides, the Water of the Sea 
blocks up its own Paflage through the Sand and 
the Earth, by a fort of glutinous Subftance that 
covers the Bottom of it, and by a vaft Quantity 
of precipitated Salts that fhut up the Interftices 
of the Sands inftead of keeping them open. 

But allowing that the Water, pafling through 
the Sands, does afterwards infinuate itfelf into the 
Pores of the Earth, yet it would be impoflible 
for it to make any confiderable Progrefs; for im- 
mediately after Filtration we fhould fee it {pring- 
ing up inthe Plains, efpecially thofe that are ad- 
jacent to the Sea, before it could reach the Moun- 
tains, which is contrary to Matter of Fact. How 
comes the Water to feem fo averfe to the Plains, 
and fo fond of the Mountains? Or if it delights 
to take a Journey of two or three hundred Leagues 
to make them a Vifit, how will it be able to 
afcend five or fix hundred Fathoms into the 
Mountains, when it could not rife before to a 
very inconfiderable Height above its Level to 
water the Plains? But granting that a very high 
Tide is able to make the Water afcend into the 
Bofoms of very high Mountains, what Force, 
fhall we fay, hinders it from rifing more than half 
way up, what Power keeps it from afcending ftill 
higher, and gaining the Summit? For this it was 
never known to do. Befides, if the Water, whe- 
ther by the Preffure of the Air, or the Attraction 
of the Earth, could thus every-where infinuate 
itfelf through the fubterraneous Veins and Chan- 
nels of it, the Earth would foon be foaked thro’, 
the Sea would forfake its Bed, and mix with the 
Piains 
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Plains and the Mountains; and in fhort, the 
whole Globe would, in a little time, become 
like a Spunge. 

Indeed thofe-who are fond of this Hypothefis, 
are ready to fay, when they are prefs’d with thefe 
Queftions, that however difficult it may be to 
account for the Water’s paffing fo regularly thio’ 
the Pores of the Earth, without fpringing up at 
the fame time in the Plains, or afcending to the 
Tops of the Mountains; yet it is nothing lefs 
than Matter of Fact, that Sea Water is found in 
fome Places above a hundred Leagues diftant from 
the Sea. There are at Salins in Franche-Comie 
inexhauftible Wells of Sale Water; and whence 
can that come but from the Sea? In the Mines 
of Wilifca in Poland they have been digging Salt 
above four hundred Years; now what but the Sea 
can fupply thefe Mines with freth Recruits of 
Salt, and repair fuch a vaft Confumption of it? 

But norwithftanding ali this, we fhall be able 
to demonftrate that the Sea has no manner of 
Communication, either with Salr Wells or Salt 
Mines. There would, ’tis true, be fome Colour 
for {uppofing it had, if the Places the Salt was 
dug out of became replenifhed afterwards with 
new Supplies: But that, there is not the leaft 
Ground for afferting, as appears from hence, that 
thofe Cavities which have been once dug remain 
always to have free Paffage out of one into ano- 
ther; and the Minersare obliged, at certain Times, 
to prop up the oldeft Mines with freth Support- 
ers for fear of Accidents. Nay, fo tar is it from 
being true, that any Salt Water comes from the 
Sea to fupply thefe Mines, that, on the contrary, 
we are aflured by thofe who are well acquainted 
with them, that there is in them a Rivulet of 
frefh Water, which beyond all doubt does pro- 
ceed 
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ceed from the Rains, forafmuch as it decreafes or 
quite dries up, according as the Droughts are in 
Duration or Degree; and after having paffed thro’ 
the Mines, it lofes itfelf under Ground, and runs 
into the Sea beneath the Surface of its Waters. 
The long Continuance of thefe Stores of Salt, 
which furnifhes a Pretence for fancying they are re- 
cruited by the Sea, proves only the vaft abun- 
dance of the firft Stock, which confifts of Veins 
or Layers of Salt, that have exifted in thefe and 
{everal other Places, either fince the Creation of 
the World, or at leaft fince the Time of the Dec- 
luge, when the Earth and Sea were mixed and 
blended together into one common Menftruum. 

As for the falt Water that they draw from the 
Wells of Salizs, it is, in fhort, nothing elfe than 
Rain Water, after having paffed through fome 
Veins or Mines of Salt that are to be found in {e- 
veral Places within the Earth, which being by 
little and little wath’d away and diluted by thefe 
Waters, is carried by them into the Wells. And as 
to the Objection, that if this were the Cafe, thefe 
Mines of Salt muft in time have been quite ex- 
hauf{ted,or at leaft very much impair’d; and the Wa- 
ter by continually wafting them in this manner, 
ought to hollow itfelf a Bed beneath the Bottom of 
the Well. We find it really to be fo, and at this 
very Day they are obliged to dig much deeper 
than they did formerly, in order to come at the 
falc Water. 

The falfe Hypothefes which fome have efpou- 
fed for folving this Phenomenon being thus over- 
thrown, we may proceed to invettigate the true 
Method of Nature in this great Operation, that 
is of {uch Confequence to the Subfiftance both 
of the animal and vegetable Creation: and in or- 
der thereunto, there are two Propofitions that 
muft be demonftrated; one is, That 
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That the Vapours which arife from the Sea are 


much more than fufficient to fupply both the Surface 
of the Earth and the Rivers with Waters: The 
other, 

That the Mountains do by their particular Stru- 
flure and Formation attratt, and, as it were, ar- 
veft the Vapours and the Rain that fluttuate about 
the Atmofphere, and having colletted them in their 
Refervoirs within, difmi/s them again through their 
Sides either in perpetual ov intermitting Currents. 

For proving the firft Propofition it mutt be 
obferv'd, that by a very accurate Eftimate which 
has been made. of the Rain that might fall upon 
the Earth in one Year, it has been computed at 
a Medium to amount to the Height of about 
twenty Inches. Thofe who are unacquainted 
with Enquiries of this Nature would be apt to 
conclude immediately from hence, that it is im- 

poflible the Rivers can be fupply’d only by Rain; 
- it fhall evidently be fhewn, that a Quantity 
far lefs than is known to fall annually will be fut- 
ficient for that Purpofe. 

A cubick Foot of Water is nearly equal to 
thirty-five Paris Pints; now after knowing this, 
it is an ealy matter to compute how many cubick 
Feet, and how many Pints are contain’d in one 

{quare 

+ If I had intended this Differtation merely for the In- 
flraGtion or Entertainment of the Reader, I fhould not have 
proceeded in what follows according to our Author’s Me- 
thod ; or rather I fhould have dropt his whole Proof of the 
firft Propofition, and fubftituted in the room of it, the Ex- 
periments and Calculations of Dr. Edmund Hal/ey relating to 
this Subjeét, which are in all Refpeéts much preferable to it : 
But as [ defigned it likewife to be a Specimen of the Work, fo 
] fhall punétually adhere to the Order I find there; altering 
nothing this Writer advances, any otherwiie than | Dy omiting 
fuch Particulars as are altogether fuperfluous in the Form it 


appears under, and adding a few Words, as I have done all 


along, neceffary for changing the Dialogue into a continued 
Difcourfe, 
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Square * Toife of Water twenty Inches in Depth, 
and then divide it into Hogfheads. Thefe things 
being premifed, let us found a Calculation upon 
one of the Rivers of France, for Inftance the 
Seine, by which we may judge of all the Rivers 
of the Globe, what Proportion the Waters of 
them bear to the Quantity of Rain that falls 
yearly upon the Earth. 

Upon cafting up the Rain that would fall up- 
on an Extent ot Ground 60 Leagues long and so 
broad, from the Source of the Seize to within 
fome few Leagues of Paris, including thofe 
Lands which are watered by the Rivers 4vmen/on, 
Fonne, Loin, Aube, Marne, and fome others that 
fend their tributary Supplies into the Seine’s Bo- 
fom, we find that the Sum total of all the Rains 
that would fall in one Year upon that Extent of 
Land would amount to 7141s0000000 cubick 
Feet. 

After having computed the Quantity of Rain 
that is to fupply the Sezve with Water, our next 
Bufinefs is to meafure the Water of the Seine it 
felf, in order to come at the Exxcefs of the one a- 
bove the other, and for this Purpofe we will make 
choice of the Pout Royal, through which, at 
every given time, a certain Quantity of this Rain- 
Water muft pafs, to find out how much Water 
runs under the Arches of this Bridge in a Minute. 
The Breadth of the Sezue before the Louvre is 
four hundred Feet, the mean Depth of it five 
Feet: Now four hundred multiplied by five give 
two thoufand. To find out how far thefe two 
thoufand Feet of Water travel in a Minute, we 
need only caft a Stick into the River; and then 
making an Eftimate of the Velocity of the Wa- 
ter by the progreflive Motion of the Stick that 

floats 
* A Meafure containing fix Feet. 3 
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floats down with it, we fee that the Water when 
high, and the Current ftrong, travels from the 
Arches over two hundred and fifty Feet of Ground 
in one Minute: But as it moves flower near the 
Middle than at the Surface, and much flower ftill 
at the Bottom, where its Motion is retarded by 
the Friction of the Earth; and whereas, when 
the Water is very low it travels very little more 
than a hundred Feet in a Minute, even at the Sur- 
face, and confequently not fo far near the Bot- 
tom; we may therefore fuppofe its mean Veloci- 
ty to be no more than one hundred Feet ina Mi- 
nute; it will follow then, that the two thoufand 
cubick Feet of Water, which are at any given 
time under the Arches of the Pont Royal, will 
in one Minute’s time have pafled beyond it one 
hundred Feet, being fucceeded by as many times 
two thoufand Feet of Water as they have travel- 
led over Feet of Ground in that time. 

Now that being one hundred Feet, there will 
have paffed through the Bridge in one Minute’s 
Time a hundred times two thoufand Cubick Feet 
of Water. If then we multiply two hundred 
thoufand Cubick Feet of Water by fixty, the 
Number of Minutes in an Hour, the Produét 
will be twelve Millions, which being again mul- 
tiplied by four andtwenty, the Number of Hours 
in a natural Day, will give two hundred eighty 
eight Millions of cubick Feet. Compare then 
the Sum total of the Rain- Waters that fall upon 
all the Lands adjacent to the Seine above Paris, 
taking the height of them but at fifteen Inches, 
with the Sum of the Waters that flow thro’ the 
Pont Royal in one Year, and it will be found that 
the Quantity of the former is fix times greater 
than that of the latter, there being 7141 0000000 
cubick Feet of Rain- Water, and only 
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10f120000000 cubick Feet of the Seine Water. 
So that if we fhould allow the Water of the Seine 
to be twice as much as we have eftimated it ar, 
or it really is, the Rain alone will furnifh double 
that Quantity, altho’ we fhould fubftrac&t from it 
a fourth part of what it certainly amounts to, 
reckoning the Depth of it at fifteen Inches in- 
ftead of twenty. 

Some may be at a lofs to conceive, if there 
falls {uch an Excefs of Water upon the Earth be- 
yond what all the Rivers of it are able to dif- 
charge, what becomes of the Remainder. For 
the Information of fuch it may be obferved, that 
the Over-plus, which is very confiderable, ferves 
for the Drink of Animals, and for the Refrefh- 
ment and Nourifhment of Plants. The whole 
Earth is covered with Plants, that in the Day- 
time fuck in through their Roots the Water that 
is diffufed under Ground, and fip by Night 
through their Leaves the Moifture of the circum- 
ambient Air, The Expence of Water that is 
neceflary for the Support of the whole vegetable 
Creation may be judg’d of by the Quantity that 
is required for that of a fingle Plant. Mr. De Ja 
Hire put two Fig Leaves into a Phial fill’d with 
Water, and he obferved that in lefs than fix Hours 
-they fucked in the fixty fourth part of the Wa- 
ter, at this rate therefore they would have drunk 
up the whole in fixteen Days. 

Theie Confiderations will give full Satisfaction 
to thofe who have been ufed to wonder, that the 
Sea which is continually drinking up the Rivers 
and Brooks that run into it, does not overflow 
its Bounds and deluge the Plains; when they un- 
derftand, that the Vapours which it fends to wa- 
ter the Earth, are more in Quantify than what is 
repaid it by the Rivers: Perhaps, on the con- 
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trary, their Fear will now be, left the Sea, if ic 
goes on to give more than it receives again, be 
exhaufted in time, and become quite dry : But 
this Apprehenfion alfo will be removed, and the 
matter adjufted on both Sides. by the following 
Obfervations. In the firft Place let us fuppote 
that the Surface of the Sea is nearly as great as 
that of the inhabited Land ; and let us fee in the 
next Place, whether the Number of Inches of 
Water that afcend from the Surface of the Sea in 
Vapours be more or lefs in Quantity than the eigh- 
teen or twenty Inches of Rain that yearly defcend 
upon the Earth. 

If a Pan full of Water be fet in the open Air 
in very hot Weather, efpecially if there flows a 
{mart Breeze of Wind, it will lofe one Inch in 
twenty four Hours; at other times not more than 
halfan Inch; or if the Weather be very cold, 
the Quantity evaporated will be much lefs, and 
perhaps not difcernible. lt is very natural to fup- 
pofe then, that from all the Seas that lie between 
the Tropicks, there rifes at leaft half an Inch of 
Water, every Day, and probably more: But as 
the Seas towards the Poles may not lofe by Eva- 
poration the fixth part of that, we may fet the 
greater again{t the leffer, and then may fafely 
venture to fix the Quantity of Water evaporated 
from all the Seas in a Day at one fourth part of 
an Inch; the Column of Water therefore that 
rifes from the Seas in one Year will be ninety 
Inches. Of the twenty Inches of Water that, as 
we have before feen, are'detach’d of to fupply the 
Occafions of ovr Lands, we have alteady feen, 
that not above ten of them are conveyed back a- 
gain to the Sea by the Channels of the Rivers; 
the other tén, after having cohtributed to the 
Nourifhment of Animals and Plants, returns to 
the 
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the Ocean, partly through fubterraneous Paffa- | 


ges, and partly are carried away by Evaporation, 
to join the common Mafs of Vapours, which we 
fuppofe ftill to confift of eighty Inches at the 
leait, in Depth. We muft confider, that as great 
a Quantity of Rain falls upon the Sea as upon 
the Land, and therefore muft dedu& twenty In- 
ches from the Sum total of Vapours upon this 
Account, which will then ftill confift of fixty 
Inches. Now how fhall we difpofe of this pro- 
digious Quantity of Water that remains, or how 
be able to reimburfe the Sea fo vaft an Expence? 
But the Difficulty would be {till greater beyond 
all Comparifon, if, befides the Lofs of fuch a 
vaft Body of Water by Evaporation, it was far- 
ther obliged to ftock the Fountains and Rivers 
through the fubterraneous Canals; nay, at this 
rate it would foon be quite exhaufted and dry’d 
u 

The Truth is, the two remaining thirds are 
kept in Referve for the Wants of the Torrid- 
Zone ; the Inhabitants of which would infallibly 
be fcorch’d by the perpendicular Beams of the 
Sun, if Providence had not provided a large Veil 
or Covering, which feafonably interpofes it felf 
betwixt them to fhield them from the exceflive 
Heat ; infomuch that that Seafon of the Year 
when one would be apt to apprehend their being 
deitroy’d by this flaming Luminary almoft inevi- 
table, is in reality their Winter, and the coldeft 
Seafon of their Year. 

At the time of the Sun’s Aproximation to the 
Tropick of Cancer, when he advances towards 
the Septentrional Climates, the northern Winds 
take the Signal, and begin to drive before them 
the vaft Colleé&tion of Vapours, which being 
hurl’d into the Torrid Zone, are immediately 
con- 
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condenfed by the boifterous Winds, and rufhing 
again{t the 4by/inian Mountains, and thofe which 
they find in /adia, and other Places, are dafh’d 
afunder, and defcend in Torrents of Rain for fe- 
veral Months togsther, which pouring down the 
Sides of the Mountains into the Plains, at laft 
meet in the capacious Channels of thofe great 
Rivers that run acrofs the Countries; hence the 
River Indus, the Ganges, the Niger, and the Nile, 
derive their mighty Scores and {welling Tides, 
overflowing the Countrics they pafs through 
with Seas of Water, whilit thofe Places that are 
fituated lower than thele rainy Regions, fome- 
times have not a drop of Rain for whole Years 
together. In like manner, when the Sun has 
pals’d over to the other fide of the Equator, 
there are other Winds that blow 4 propos from 
the fouthern Parts of the Earth to the Equator, 
to the Relief and Refrefhment of the Inhabitants 
of Guinea, Monomotapa, Congo, Brazil, Peru, and 
of thofe that live about the middle of America, 
bringing in their Stores of Water, which pour 
down in Torrents into that vaft Multitude of 
huge Refervoirs which are to fupply the Rivers 
Zaire, Oronoko, of the Amazons, and La Plata. 
Thefe are the chief Rivers that by difemboguing 
their large Magazines of Water into the Sea, re- 
pair the Lofs it had before futtain’d by Evapora- 
tion. But if it fhould yet be doubted whether 
thofe continued Cataraéts of Rain that defcend 
upon the Countries lying under the Torrid Zone 
be fufficient to remit to the Sea a Quantity of 
Water equal to a Body of the fame Fluid, fixty 
Inches deep, extended over the whole Surtace of 
that Part of the Globe, it is to be confidered that 
the Rains fhower down in no Jefs Abundance up- 
on thofe Parts of the Sea that lie perpendicularly 
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under the Sun, than upon the Countries that 
have the fame Situation ; and therefore it is no 
Paradox to affert, that fixty or eighty Inches of 
Rain- Water, perhaps much more, fall yearly in- 
to the Sea under the Torrid Zone 3 nor is this 
at all to be wonder’d at, when even in /taly at 
Piza, and in feveral Parts of England, the whole 
amount of Rain in one Year rifes to forty or for- 
ty three Inches. Now allowing fixty Inches of 
extraordinary Rains to fall again into the Sea un- 
der the ‘Torrid Zone, befides the thirty Inches 
common to the Torrid and the two temperate 
Zones, the Sea upon the Balance of the Account, 
will be found to have loft nothing by Evaporati- 
on. And this may ferve for proving the firft Pro- 
pofition we were to demonftrate, in order to de- 
termine the true Origin of Fountains, viz. 

That the Vapours which arife from the Sea are 
more than [ufficient to fupply both the Surface of the 
Earth, and the Rivers with Water. 

We may now proceed to the Confirmation of 
the fecond, which ts, 

That the Mountains do by their particular Stru- 
clure and Formation attract, and as it were arreft, 
the Vapours and the Rain that fluttuate about in 
the Atmofphei , and having colletted them in their 
Refervoirs within, difimifs them again through their 
fides, either in perpetual or intermitting Currents. 

If we infpect fuch Parts of the Mountains as 
are laid bare by the defcending Torrents which 
flow down the Sides of them, we may difcern 
the fundry Sorts of Matter whereof the Infides 
of ’em are compofed. Nearthe Top, under the 
Coat of Earth that produces a few Thorns and 
Brambles, we fee a Bed of coarfe gravelly Sand, 
under which we may perceive another Bed of 
grey Sand, which is again fupported by one of 
Stone, 
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Stone, beneath which we difcover feveral others 
fucceeding in order down the Steep towards the 
Horizon. On the other Side of this Hollow, a 
great Number of like Strata or Layers may be 
perceived, lying one above another almoft hori- 
zontally towards the Top, then bending down 
and turning up in the Form of a Bow, with its 
Extremities pointing upwards. It will be need- 
lefs at prefent to give a particular Account of the 
various Sorts of Matter that compofe thefe Stra- 
ta; it is fufficient here at once to obferve, that 
every Part of the Globe, whether we dig into 
the Mountains or Plains, confifts of nothing elfe 
than broad Teguments or Strata of Earth laid onex 
above another. 

The Tops of Mountains abound with Inequa- 
lities, Cavities, open Refervoirs, fubterraneous 
Grotto’s, and gaping, and if I may call them fo, 
disjointed Cells. Their pointed Summits that 
dart up into the Air arreft the Vapours that flu- 
Ctuate in the Atmofphere, which being conftipa- 
ted thereby, defcend upon them in the different 
Forms of Snow, Dew, or Rain; their Cavities 
receive and contain the melted Snows and Rains, 
which then precipitate through ten thoufand dif- 
ferent Crannies to the Bottom; by Reafon of 
their Gravity, they eafily penetrate through Beds 
of Sand and lighter Earth, till they are ftopp’d 
in their Defcent by more denfe Strata, as Layers 
of Clay or Stone, where they make their Lodg- 
ing ; then they work a Paffage horizontally, or 
elfe are forced by their own Gravity through the 
Sand, till they arrive ac the Extremity of the 
Stratum of Stone or other denfe Matter which 
obftructed their perpendicular Defcent, and iffue 
out at the Side of the Mountain into the open 
Air. Now according as the Body of Sand it 
I 2 drains 
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drains through is more or lefs deep, or the hard 
Stratum underneath more or lefs hollowed Bafon- 
wile, to contain a larger or {maller Quantity of 
Water, fo the Fountain that proceeds trom it is 
either intermitting or perpetual. 

The Water that iffues from thefe Refervoirs 
does nor, for the moft part, {pring out with Vi- 
olence ; but ftraining gradually through thofe 
vaft Receptacles of Sand which God has planted 
in the Bowels of Mountains, and in which it is 
collected, it fucceflively tricklesdown in the moft 
eafy and gentle manner. By this ufeful Mecha- 
nifm of the Mountains, that overquick Difcharge 
of the Water is prevented, which would infalli- 
bly exhault the whole Store before it could be re- 
cruixed by the Return of the Rain, and confe- 
quently deprive the neighbouring Inhabitants of 
thofe conftant Supplies of Water which they 
{tand in need of. 

Hence we may obferve, that what we often- 
times regard as ufelefs, nay fometimes as detri- 
mental to us, is really that which moft contri~ 
butes to our Ufe and Benefit. The Sea notwith- 
ftanding all its Salts, is that firft original Foun- 
tain which ferves to quench our Thirft. The 
Winds, whofe rough Blafts we fo much com- 
plain of, brings us our Vapours from the Sea: 
The high Tops of the Mountains, which we 
are apt to look upon as adminiftring to no Pur- 

ofe of Advantage, ferve to fix and condenfe 
them. ‘The Holes, Caverns and Crannies, that 
make the Earth in many Places look fo deform’d 
and frightful, ferve inftead of fo many Pipes and 
Strainers for the Waters to pals through into the 
Bowels of the Earth: And thofe Strata of denfe, 
confolidated Matter ferve them for a Bafis and 


Foundation. But there is nothing in which more 
Wil- 
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Wifdom and Contrivance appears, than in thofe 
Maffes of Sand juft fpoken of, which have been 
plac’d on purpofe in the midft of thofe Refer- 
voirs, to prevent too great a Profufion of Wa- 
ter at one Time, and to difpenfe it to us with fo 
difcreet Oeconomy. This exquifite Order and 
Difpofition of the Parts of Mountains is not a 
mere Imagination or Hypothefis like the Doctrine 
of Filtration and fubterraneous Alembicks, but is 
the Subject of ocular Demonttration *. 

But let us ftill take a farther Survey of the 
Mountains and Plains, and we fhall find by a few 
curfory Obfervations on the different Effects that 
are produced by the Vapours that defcend upon 
them, fo vifible a Relation between the Courle 
of thefe Vapours and the refpective Circum{tan- 
ces and Conditions of Fountains, that it will un- 
deniably appear the former are the Caufe and O- 
rigin of the latcer. The Mountains that are with- 
in the Torrid Zone receive fuch a prodigious A- 
bundance of Rain at that Time of the Year 
when the Sun is perpendicular to them, that the 
Quantity of Water which is colleéted in them ts 
fufficient to raife the Rivers they nourifh to the 
Height, fometimes, of fourteen or filteen Cubits. 

At that Time of: Year when the Snow that 
covers the Mountains begins to melt, they break 
out in Springs that continue to flow only till the 

i Snow 

* Immediately after this Paragraph, our Author, to illu- 
ftrate and eftablifh his Theory, enters into a particular De- 
fcription of fome ef the Fountains near Zarich, which af- 
ford feveral Phenomena that are favourable to it: He expa- 
tiates on all the Circumftances of them that any way condace 
to his Purpofe, and accounts for the Appearances of them up- 
on his Hppothefis, which he farther enforces by a Recital of 
two or three Facts that feem entirely to confirm it. But as I 
think thefe Inftances, tho’ well enough in the Dialogue, are 


lefs fuitable to a general Differtation, I have chofen to omit 
them, without any Prejudice, I believe, to the main Subject. 
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Snow ccafes to diffolve, and confequently thofe 
Rivers that are fed by them mutt be full in Sum- 
mer, and fail in Winter; and this is frequently 
obferved in Lombardy, at the Foot of the A/ps 
and Appennines. 

If thefe Mountains are only covered with Snow 
in the Winter, the Fountains and Rivers that if- 
fue from them {well in Times of Thaw, or in the 
Spring, and often dry up in the Summer. 

W here the Mountains are only watered with 

Rain, and not covered with Snow, as is the Cafe 
commonly with the Mountains of France, there, 
as the Rains are generally moft violent as well as 
moft frequent towards the latter End of the Sum- 
mer, and in Autumn, they fend forth Rivulets or 
Rivers that are higheft in Autumn and Winter, 
ail loweft in the Spring and Summer. In thofe 
Places where they have no Mountains, the Snow 
and the Rains are loft in the Earth and in the Ri- 
vers, which being increas’d by thefe additional 
Suppiic 's of Water, depofite part of their Store, 
as they run along deep enough in the Earth to 
form Wells and “little Fountains, which again 
contribute in their Turn to the Maintenance of 
their proper River, but grow lower or dry up 
when it fails to receive its ufual Augmentation. 
As for thofe Waters that foak through the Plains, 
they feed thofe Wells that the Inhabitants dig in 
the Earth to different Depths. The Occafion 
of the Inequality of their Depths is the Situation 
of thofe Layers of hard Clay that the Waters reft 
upon, according to their farther or nearer Di- 
{tance from the Surface of the Plains. 

It will be faid, it may be, that if this were in- 
deed the Cafe, we fhould always find Springs at 
the Feet of Mountains, and never. want the Con- 
venicnce of a Well in the Plains ; whereas no- 

thing 
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thing is more certain than that there are Moun- 
tains that produce no Springs, and Plains that 
yield no Wells. To this it may be an{wered, 

That when the Tops of Hills are covered with 

Stone, Chalk or Clay, we are not to expect to 
meet with any Springs ; for the Rain not being 
able to make its way through thefe hard Strata, 
runs down the Sides and lofes itfelf in the Plains 
or the adjacent River. So when the Plains are 
compofed of an over porous Earth, or where 
there are Fifflures and Crannies in the harder Lay- 
ers of Matter, the Water does there defcend fo 
extremely low as to leave no Poflibility of pro- 
curing the Benefit of Wells. Such for Exam- 
ple is the Country of Caux, where there is not 
fo much as one Mountain fit to produce aSpring, 
nor any Layer of Earth under the Plains clofe e- 
nough to retain the Water that finks into them ; 
at leaft, if there be any fuch, it is fo very deep 
that there is no coming at it. 
- Atthis rate, may not fome be apt to fufpeét there is 
as much Water under the Earth as there is upon it? 
For the Rains that fall upon the Plains muft there 
affociate into a vaft Body; and as there are not 
always Strata of hard Earth in the Mountains fit 
to retain and ftay the Waters that foak into them, 
they muft confequently defcend lower down to 
form great Beds or Refervoirs, which, by reafon 
of their not evaporating like thofe in the open 
Air mutt ftill increafe, and fo in time rife above 
the Surface of the Earth, and caufe a total Inun- 
dation. 

At the fame time that we obviate this Appre- 
henfion, and fhew how the Waters that fink into 
the Bowels of the Earth are really difpos’d of, we 
fhall farnith ourfelves with an additional Proof of 
what has been faid concerning the Origin of 
Fountains. I 4 The 
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The Rain Water that defcends through the 
Mountains and Plains into the lower Parts of the 
Earth, is there converted into Currents of Wa- 
ter, that is conveyed through fubterraneous Chan- 
nels into the Bofom of the Seas, far below the 
Level of its Surface. The Exiftence of fubter- 
raneous Currents of Water is attetted by an infi- 
nite Number of Relations, as well as by all thofe 
who have wrought in the Mines; but as the Ge- 
nerality of People are of Opinion that they come 
from the Sea, it will be neceffary to fhow that 
they proceed from thofe Waters that fink through 
the Surface of the Earth, and that, on the con- 
trary, they filently glide under Ground into the 
Sea. 

Now that the fubterraneous Waters are pro- 
duc’d immediately by the Vapours in the Atmo- 
{phere, and not by the Sea, will be eafily proved. 
Some Miners have remark’d, that where-ever 
they had Water under Ground they had Air alfo, 
and that where the former was wanting, they had 
not enough of the latter to anfwer the Purpofe of 
Refpiration, and that their Lamps went out: 
Which proves that the fame Paffages that ferve 
for the [ntroduétion of Water under Ground, 
ferve alfo as fo many Inlets to the Air, and that 
thefe Waters come from the Surface of the Earth, 
and not from the Sea. The fame Miners tell us, 
that in feveral Mines a great way under Ground, 
they have been refrefhed with the agreeable Smell 
of Trefoil-Flower; which may eafily be account- 
ed for thus: The Waters, after having fallen 
from the Mountains, and bathed the Meadows, at 
that time of Year when they are adorn’d with Flow- 
ers,extract aScent which they carry with them thro’ 
the Fiffures and Chinks of the Earth, filling the 
circumambient Air with the Fragrancy of odori- 
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ferous Herbs. Whichiis another Argument that 
the Courfe of thefe Waters is from the Earth to 
the Sea, and not from the Sea to the Earth. 

In fhort we need not have recourfe to any more 
Arguments to prove the Truth of this Propofi- 
tion, That the Waters which drain into the Earth 
— through its Surface, are carried into the Ocean 
by fubterarneous Channels, feeing we have fo ma- 
ny Matters of Faét that put it beyond all Contra- 
diétion. Several fuch Streams have been difco- 
vered to run into the Sea on the Coaft of Langue- 
doc near Frontignan, as alfo on the Coatft of Croa- 
tia over-againtt Venice. And though the Water 
at the Bottom of the Sea is falter by many De- 
grees than that which is towards the Surface, by 
reafon that the groffer Salts always precipitate to 
the Bottom, yet very large Springs of frefh Wa- 
ter have been difcovered to rife from the Bottom 
of the Sea. Now whence can thele come unlefs 
from the Plains? Among the feveral remarkable 
Occurrences that were the Fore-runners of the 
burning of Puzzolo, which happened in the Year 
1538, the Sea retired near two hundred Paces 
from the Shore, by which means feveral Springs 
of frefh Water were difcovered bubbling out of 
the Ground. The Diver that went to the Bot- 
tom of the Gulf Charibdis to feek for the Cup 
that a King of Sicily ordered to be caft into it, 
reported that he difcovered large Springs of Wa- 
ter breaking forth with great Violence from the 
Bottom of the Gulph. Thofe Rivers that are 
fo often heard and feen rolling under Ground, and 
thofe frefh Waters that difcharge themfelves into 
the Sea underneath its Surface, furnifh us with a 
very plain and unanfwerable Reafon, why the 
Rain- Waters that foak down into the Earth do 
not {well and overflow its Surface, explaining at 
once 
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onee the Regularity of their Courfe, and the 
Manner of their Evacuation. 

This, according to our Author, is the Sum and 
Subftance of all that has been faid on this Sub- 
ject. — It feems, upon the whole, there is a per- 
petual Circulation of Water betwixt the Sea and 
the Land. Firft, the Sea- Water afcends in Va- 
pours, and then defcends in Snow and Rain, ei- 
ther upon the Mountains or the Plains; that 
which falls upon the Mountains finds proper Va- 
fes or Refervoirs wherein they are collected; then 
gently ftealing out in Springs they grow into Ri- 
vers, and fteer their Courfe towards the Sea over 
the Surface of the Earth, watering the Valleys 
and Plains as they run along; that which falls 
upon the Plains, and penetrates deep into the 
Earth, does likewife return through Paflages un- 
der the Ground to the common Rendezvous of 
Waters. 

Hence we fee the Ufe and Serviceablenefs of 
Mountains, and at the fame time that Communi- 
cation that fubfifts betwixt thofe Parts of Na- 
ture which before feemed to have no Relation to 
one another. When the Almighty, inftead of 
locking up the Sea within the Bowels of the 
Earth, thought fit to keep it open and expos’d 
to the Action of the Sun and the Winds, by 
which another Ocean of Vapours might be raifed 
in the Atmofphere no lefs ufeful to Mankind, he 
at the fame time raifed great Excrefcencies of 
Earth, which to outward Appearance indeed 
have neither Ufe nor Comlinefs, but which, in 
reality, are highly beneficial, as they ferve in 

every 


t They that would fee an Hypothefis different from this 
Author’s, fet in a ftrong Light, and fupported by very plau- 
fible Arguments, may confult the learned Dr. P/o#’s Natural 
Hiftory of Stafford/bire, chap. II. page 50, &e. 
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every Place, as well in the Middle of Continents 


as Iflands, to colleét at all times fuch a Quantity 
of Water, as is neceflary to the Formation of 
thofe Currents, which are, as it were, the very 
Bonds of Society, and no lefs neceffary to the 


Subfiftance of Fifhes, Birds, terreftrial Animals, 


_ and Plants. There is no vifible Relation between 


the Sea which wafhes the Weftern Coaft of 
France, and the Rocks and Mountains which are 
its Boundaries to the Eaft; and yet this Sea and 
thefe Rocks do mutually confpire to furnifh that 
Country with one of the moft neceffary Elements 


of Life. The little Hills fupply ic with cryftal 


Springs and little Rivulets; but the 4/ps that lift 
up their lofty Heads between France and Jtaly 
give Birth to the Rhine, the Rhowe and the Po; 
and though the greateft Part of thefe Mountains 
is doom’d to an eternal Barrennefs, yet to them 
it is owing, that the Countries on each Side of 
them exhibit all the Beauty and Fruitfulnefs of a 
well planted Garden. ——— Thus are all the con- 
ftituent Parts of the Globe mutually ferviceable 
and helpful to each other. The Vapours that are 
exhaled from the Gulf of Venice and the Coatts 
of Holland, are condenfed and colleéted by turns 
in the capacious Refervoirs of Mount St. Gotard, 
from whence they are diftributed over Lombardy, 
France, and Holland: The temperate Zones are 
fertilized by the genial Warmth they borrow from 
the Torrid Zone; and this in Return is made ha- 
bitable by the refrefhing Vapours it receives from 
thofe. All Nature is link’d together by one uni- 
verfal Law of Harmony and Agreement; and as 
the whole Earth declares itfelf to be the Work 
of one only wife Creator, fo it is no lefs evident 
that the Good of Man was the only chief End 
and Defign of his forming ir, 
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Human Osreoceny explained in two 
Leétures, read in the Anatomical Theatre 


of the Surgeons of London. July the 


firft and fecond, Anno 1731. In which 
not only the Beginning and gradual Increafe 
of the Bones of human Feetus’s are de- 
fcribed, but alfo the Nature of Offification 
#s confidered, and the general Notion, that 
all Bones are form’d from Cartilages, 7s 
demonftrated to be a Miftake. By Rozert 
Neszit, M. D. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Puysicians, and of the Royal 
Society, avd Reader of ANatomy at 
Surgeons-Hall. Lonpon: Printed by 
T. Wood, and fold by W. Innys and R. 
Manby, J. Pemberton, E. Symon, J. 
Noon, and C. Davis. 1736. Odtavo. 
Pagg.170, befides the Plates, a Dedica- 
tion to Dr. James Doveras, Phyfician 
in extraordinary to the Queen, and a Pre- 
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‘HE perfecting of Anatomy is of fuch par- 
ticular Confequence to Mankind, that, as 


| I have formerly hinted, every Effay for the Im- 





provement of it fhould be treated with a fingular 
Refpeét and Candor. A mere civil Reception is 
hardly an adequate Return for a tedious Courfe 
of naufeous Experiments and laborious Obferva- 
tions in the real Service of the Publick: Thefe 


_ muft be gone through to qualify a Man for Per- 
| formances of this kind; and after all, the moft 


indefatigable Induftry has no more than a Chance 


of being barely approv’d, and no Certainty of 
_ the leaft Recompence either of Profit or Honour, 
| while fome things of the moft trifling Concern- 
| ment are rewarded infinitely beyond what they 


can poflibly merit. Methinks it will {carce bear 
a Difpute which is of greater Moment, cultiva- 


_ ting Phyfick and Surgery, or propagating a Breed 


of Race-Horfes; but I am fure the Encourage- 
ment the laft receives among us beyond what is 
given to the former, will bear neither Controver- 


fy nor Refleétion. 
The Prizes which are annually diftributed by 


feveral of the French Academies,viz. of Sciences, In- 


fcriptions, €fc. and are conferr’d upon the moft 
deferving, without the leaft Partiality to Religi- 
on or Country, is one of the nobleft Incentives 
to Learning, and of the moft general Influence, 
as it excites the Literati of all Nations to ftudy 
and mafter the moft difficult and ufeful Problems. 
The many Eftablifhments of this kind among 
that People, are Inftances of their Munificence 
and fine Tafte. If it be faid we are not behind 
them in Endowments of this Nature for the Ad- 


| vancement of Knowledge, it will be granted, if 


the Number and Value only of ours are compu- 
ted > 
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ted; in thefe we go even vaftly beyond them and 
all others; but if we refpect either the Conduct 
of ’em, or the Effects they produce, we cannot, 
without being too favourable to ourfelves, pre- 
tend to an Equality. This Point, I think, might 
eafily be prov’d, if this were a proper Place for 
doing it, or it were my Bufinefs; but as it is nor, 
I am contented with fuggefting the thing to o- 
thers, in whofe Power perhaps it may be, to 
fupply the Defeéts, or reform the Milmanage- 
ment of our numerous Literary Settlements; tew 
of which at prefent anfwer the true Defign of 
the generous Founders. 

If the Stipends of the Leéturers at Grefham 
College, to mention no others, were converted 
into Prizes, propos’d to be beftowed on any, 
throughout Europe, who fhould folve fome ab- 
{trufe Theorem which .concern’d the common 
Weltare, clear up a Difficulty in Chronology, 
Hiftory or Antiquity, (Amufements not unbe- 
coming rational Beings) invent any new Art con- 
ducing to the Honour and Profperity of the State, 
or contrive fome Method of alleviating the Pains, 
or increafing the true Pleafures of Life, and the 
Difcoveries of this Sort were made publick; is 
there any Comparifon between the Advantages 
the World would reap from this Inftitution thus 
modell’d, andthofe it now derives from it? Thefe 
reach but little beyond the private Emolument of 
the Readers, and fall fhort of that general In- 
ftruction they were originally intended for, which 
no Way feems better calculated to promote than 
this I now {peak of. 

But I muft not purfue thefe general Confidera- 
tions any farther: My principal Concern at pre- 
fent, is not to be a Solicitor in the Behalf of 
thofe who enlarge the Bounds of ufeful Science, 
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but to point out to the Reader that valuable Ad- 
dition which our ingenious and inquifitive Au- 
r, | thor has here made to it. 
i No Part of Phyfick or Surgery, as he obferves, 
1c | hath received greater Improvements in this or 
vr | the laft Age, than Anatomy. This is owing to 
r, | the frequent Diffections of all Sorts, both in pub- 
y- | lick and private, which have been made within 
o | that Period; and the careful and induftrious Ap- 
.. | plication of many Lovers of, and Searchers after 
w | natural Knowledge to anatomical Difquifitions. 
sf | Hence have arifen fuch confiderable Advances in 
the underftanding both of the Structure and Ules 
m \ of moft Parts of the Body, that, in Comparifon 
d |) thereof, what the Ancients knew concerning them 
y, |) appears infignificant and trifling: And yet, as he 
y- | adds, on a ftriét Examination it may eafily be per- 
n | ceived that there ftill remains much room for Im- 
y, | provement in many Branches of this Art, and‘in 
>. | none more, than in fome Parts of O/feology, efpeci= 
y- | ally in that which is the Subject of this Treatife. 
° It is furprizing, as the Doctor remarks, that 
5, the Writers on this Head fhould all hitherto be 
.e | fo negligent in their Accounts of the Rife, Pro- 
is | grefs, and Manner of Offification in different 
.5 | Parts, from its firft Appearance to the Time of 
is Birth, that many of its curious and very obvious 
fe | Phenomena have been entirely pafs’d over by them, 
of | and not a few others defcribed or reprefented very 
1 | different from what they naturally appear to be. 
fh | Hence no doubt it is, as he adds, that the Truth 
no has been fo long concealed, and its Place fupplied 
| by Hypothefes which had no Foundation but in 
,. | the Imaginations of their Inventors; altho’ the 
>. | different Times and gradual Manner made ufe of 
of | by Nature to produce the Bones of an human 
Body, make her Operations fo much more con- 
{picuous 
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fpicuous in thofe than any other Parts, that by 
the vifible Effe€ts of Offification, a careful and 
diligent Enquirer may reafonably expe to come 
nearer to the Knowledge of its firft Caufe, than 
he can of any other Part of an Animal. 

In the firft of thefe Leétures, our Author has 
advanced nothing but what is demonftrable by 
Preparations of different Parts of human Fetus’s ; 
and ufes no Arguments to fupport his Opinions, 
but fuch as may fairly be drawn from Nature it 
felf; his End not being to thew the Falfity of 
another Hypothefis, only to eftablifh one of 
his own, which might be as liable to Obje¢tions, 
and have as little Foundation in Nature, as that 
he propotes to confute. Therefore after he has 
given a fhort Defcription of the Perioffeum, and 
an Account of what Sort of Subftance a Carti- 
lage is, he relates, what is vifible of the manner 
of Offification, and from that fhews the ancient 
and common Notion of all Bones being original- 
ly cartilaginous, to be a vulgar Error : He then 
enquires whether the related Effects of Offifica- 
tion do not almoft help us to the Knowledge of 
the immediate productive Caufe of bony Subttan- 
ces; and afterwards examines the ObjeCtions that 
have or probably may be ratfed to his Account. 

In the fecond Lecture he gives an exact De- 
{cription of the apparent Difference there is na- 
turally to be perceived between the Parts of a 
frefh or undried Skeleton of a full grown human 
Fetus, and the Skeleton of an Adult, and -alfo 
briefly mentions in what manner, and at what 
Time, each Bone and its feveral Parts increafe and 
vary from its firft Appearance to the Time of 
Birth. In doing of this he forbears defcribing or 
taking any more Notice of the Figure and Shape 
of thefe Bones, than what is neceflary to exhibit 
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in what they differ from full grown ones. There- 
fore he {uppoles his Readers thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the adult Ofteology, for which Reafon 
he has likewife omitted defcribing the Ligaments, 
and giving an Idea of the Articulations or any 
5 thing elfe that is ufually obferved of thefe Parts, 
y | which is not neceffarily or beft explained by Pre- 
parations from Fetus’s. He thought it not ne- 
ceffary for illuftrating this /econd Leéture, to fol~ 
tc low the Example of Kerckringius, in giving 
yf | Sculptures of every Part of a Fetus of each Month 
yf from the fecond after Conception to Birth ; be- 


2 OD Sens 


3 caufe thefe Parts do not in every Month differ in 
it Shape or Subftance, tho’ they do in Magnitude, 
1s and therefore he has only exhibited Figures from 


d | three or four Fetus’s of a different Age. Indeed 
- he once purpofed, as he fays, to have given Re- 
1 prefentations of the Periofiium, Cartilages, and 
It Bones injeCted, from exceeding curious Prepara- 
l- tions in the Mufeum of Dr. Nichols ; but he was 
n | deterr’d from purfuing that Defign by the Difh- 
t- | culty he found in getting thofe fmall Veffels ac- 
of curately and diftinétly drawn. And it was fora 





- f like Reafon he was prevented from giving 
ut Draughts of whole Skeletons, finding it was 

hardly poffible to fix an undried and well cleaned 
>. Skeleton of a Fetus in a natural Pofture, fo as to 


1- fF take the Out-line true and beautiful. The Scu!p- 
a — tures relating to this Treatife come fomewhat 
n — fhort, he confeffes, of what he defign’d and ex- 
lo fF petted; tho’ he hones, as to Exattnefs, when 
at F =compared with the beft of any kind yet publifh- 
id — ed, they will not appear inferior to the moft cor- 
of F rect; becaufe the Our-lines of moft of the Fi- 
x § gures, efpecially thofe of the full-grown Fetus, 
© F were taken in a Camera obfcura, and therefore 
cannot deviate — from the Truth. 

FEBRUARY 1736 K The 
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The Doétor has entered into an unbeaten Path, 
and he very juftly wonders, fince Defcriptions of 
adult Bones have been frequently publifhed by 
able Hands, that fome Perfon has not attempted 
to give an exact Account of the Time when, 
and the manner how, each Bone and its various 
Parts increafe and alter, (at leaft) from the Time 
of Birth to that of its Maturity : Such an Ac- 
count is abfoiutely neceffary to perfeé the ofteo- 
logical Part of Anatomy, and would not only be 
entertaining, but alfo very ufeful both in Phy- 
fic and Surgery. It is evident to him, by the 
few DiffeCtions only, which he has made on that 
Account, that to the unhappy Neglect of this 
it is owing, that fome Diftempers of Bones and 
Cartilages have hitherto been not only imperfeéct- 
ly, but falfly defcribed ; and none more than 
that peculiar to Children, called the Rickets, the 
Knowledge of which, he is fatisfied, might be 
fo far improved by the Help of proper Diffecti- 
ons, as to afford fufficient Data, from which we 
might deduce arational Method of Cure. There- 
fore he purpofes, if Opportunity offers, to diffect 
more of thefe morbid Subjects, that he may be 
able to give the Public a brief Account of that 


Dittemper, and others of a like Nature, incident © 


to bony Parts, wholly grounded on very mani- 
feft Phenomena, which he conccives are always 
vifible within fuch difeafed Parts, altho’ they 
have not, as far as he knows, been as yet obferv- 
ed, or at leaft defcribed by any Author. 

The greateft Part of this Work having foclofe 
a Connection with the annexed Figures, as to be 
wholly unintelligible to the generality of Readers 
withoutthem, it wouldbe abfurd to attempt any 
Abftra& of it; all therefore I fhall add to the 
foregoing general Account is, the Author’s inge- 
nious 
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nious Argument to prove, That the Notion of ail 
or any of the Bones being formed originally from 
Cartilages (according to the received Opinion) is a 
Miftake, and without any Foundation in Nature. 
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*¢ Tt is at prefent, fays he, almoft univerfally 
allowed, that all thofe Juices which are the 
productive Caufes of the Accretions of each 
Part of an animal Body, are originally deduced 
from the Mafs of Blood, and formed by diffe- 
rent Coalitions of various combined Particles 
contained in it; which Particles, by the Pow- 
er of Circulation and Attraction, are fecreted, 
and forced into Veffels capable in a natural 
State of receiving only fuch, and through 
them conveyed to the Parts defigned to be 
augmented. Andit isas univerfally denyed, 
that the Juice, which is the primary Caufe of 
the Produétions and Accretions of the Bones, 
is capable of generating perfect bony Subftan- 
ces, without firft forming a cartilaginous one. 
*¢ But by what hath been related * of the Be- 
ginning and Progrefs of bony Produétions in 
different Parts of Fetal Bodies, it appears to a 
Demonttration, that fome Bones begin and 
continue to increafe until they arrive at Matu- 
rity, without the leaft Appearance of Carti- 
lage in or round them ; and chat others, tho’ 
they are generated within Cartilages, have not 
in or about them a Quantity of cartilaginous 
Subftance exifting, as long as they continue to 
grow, fufficient to afford Matter for their In- 
creafe in Bulk or Solidity ; confequently, if a- 
ny part of a Bone be produced by a Tranfmu- 


K 2 “¢ tati- 


* In the foregoing Part of this firft Le€ture, where the 


Subftance of the Bones is defined, and the two Species of Of- 
fification, viz. between Membranes, or within Cartilages, are 


very diftinétly and perfpicuoufly defcribed. 
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“© ration of a Cartilage, Nature muft ufe diffe- 
°° rent Methods at different Times to generate 
*¢ and accrete the fame Bone. 

* But as nothing is more certain, than that 

“¢ Nature is never at unneceflary Trouble in any 
°° of her Performances, and is always fo confor- 
“© mable to herfelf, as ever to operate uniformly 
“¢ in the moft eafy and fimple manner, fhe can- 
“© not reafonably be fuppofed to produce fimilar 
“© Subftances in the fame Body, and at the fame 
“‘ time, from different Origins, and in different 
“¢ Manners. 
“ And what may be feen of Bones flipping 
out of the cartilaginous Cavities, in which 
they were generated and contained *, affords a 
plain autopical Demonftration of the entire In- 
dependance of thofe two Subftances on one an- 
“© other, as can be had, or reafonably expected 
“ of Things of this Nature. 

“¢ And befides, as a farther Confideration, if 
“¢ we examine Offification ever fo accurately in 
“ any aged Subjects, we fhall never find any 
“¢ Particles or Fibres in a middle State between 
“¢ Bone and Cartilage; which furely would fome- 
*¢ time or other happen to be apparent, if the 
“¢ fofter Subftance was gradually tranfmuted into 
** the harder. 
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* How the feta/ Bones are dependant upon the Cartilages 
wherein they are generated, may be made appear, fays our 
Author, page 21. ifany of them, while the Cartilages entire- 
ly or almoft forround the Bone, be kept a fuflficient Time in 
Water; for then on flitting the Cartilage, the Bone will, as 
foonas the large Veffels that enter its Subftance are divided, 
flip aseafily, if not eafier, from it than an Acorn does out of 
its Cup. And by the Smoothnefs and Polifh of the Parts of 
both Cartilage and Bone, which were in Contaét, it is very 
manifeft, there could be no Intermixture of their Particles, ot 
Continuation of the Fibres of one Subftance to thofe of the 
other. 
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«© That the Formation of all bony Subftances 
is immediately caufed by fecreted Fluids, may 
be fuficiently proved by the Phenomena, 
which have been fhewn to exift always in car- 
tilaginous Parts, juft before and after Offifica- 
tions within them become vifible * ; From 


K 3 “¢ all 


* Thofe Cartilages of almoft full grown Feetws’s, in which 
are to be found either Tendencies to oflify, or Oflifications 
juft beginning, plainly fhew that not one bony Particle is to 
be perceived or felt, before there is a vifible Influx into the 
Cartilages of a Fluid different from what ufed to flow through 
them : In oflifying Epiphy/es cut tranfverfly we may difcern 
both in fuch as have no vifible bony Particles, and others 
which have a few, many of thofe Veffels, which while the 
Part continued totally cartilaginous without a Tendency to 
oflify, were too fine to be diitinguifhed by the greateft mag- 
nifying Microfcopes, and confequently too {mall to admit the 
red Globules of Blood to flow freely thro’ them, appear to 
have been, by a more than ufual Afflux of Fluid into them, 
fo much dilated, as to.receive a Quantity of red Globules, 
fufficient to make fome Part of them diltinétly vifible to the 
naked Eye, and to caufe in and near the Place where the Of- 
fification is to begin, and round it, always when juft begun 
to be apparent, and frequently after it is confiderably increaf- 
ed, the Appearance of an Inflammation. 

The firit {mall Corpufcles of Bone, which become vifible, 
are always in that part of the Cartilage which has the greatelt 
Quantity of red Fluid appearing in it, and are often at {mall 
Diftances from each other. 

In fome of the Veffels, which are much dilated, and ap- 
pear full of Blood, or a I’) luid very fimilar to it, there are of- 
ten to be felt, hard gritty Particles. In fome Epiphy/fes 
there are often three or more very confiderable Veffels going 
to and penetrating the Offifications, within which Vefiels, 
and fuch like, at their Ends near the Offification, one fhall 
rarely mifs feeling, by the Point of a Knife, bony Particles. 
—In the little red Specks, which fometimes appear with one 
or more {mall Veffels ending in them, on Seétions of fetal 

Epiphyfes, bony Particles are generally to be felt, and fome- 
times even feen.—-This much is evident from fetal Prepara- 
tions, of the manner in which thefe Sort of Bones begin and 
continue until Birth to be generated ; but on Examination of 
the fame Parts in Children of three or four Years old, the 
like Phenomena will be much moreapparent. The/fe are the 
Phzeno- 
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*¢ all which it plainly appears, that Nature never 
“¢ fails to fupply all cartilaginous Parts, both a 
“¢ little before and during the Time Offifications 
“*-are forming within them, with a Quantity of 
*¢ a Fluid very different from what at any other 
‘© Time is naturally to be feen in any Part of 
“them. And the Appearance of bony Particles 
*¢ only in that Fluid, feems to prove that neither 
“* the folid nor fluid Parts of cartilaginous Sub- 
<¢ {tances are in the leaft concerned in bony Pro- 
** ductions. 

“¢ That the Blood is capable at all Times of 
* Life of generating and fufpending a Subftance 
perfectly analogous to the cretaceous Parts of 
Bones, is demonftrable by the chemical Analy- 
fis of thofe cretaceous Subftances, which are 
frequently found to be feparated along with 
the Urine from the Blood ; as likewife thofe 
Subftances commonly called Chalk-ffones, of- 
ten generated in various Parts of gouty Bodies. 
“© What has been obferved concerning the 
“© different Manners of bony Produétions, and 
“ the Phenomena which are vifible during the 
** Progrefs of Offifications within cartilaginous 
“¢ Parts, are fully fufficient to prove all bony Par- 
“¢ ticles * to be originally contain’d and fufpend- 
“¢ ed in the Blood, or aFluid fecreted from it, 
“ which may be called the offfying Fuice, much 
“¢ in the fame manner as ftony and faline Parti- 
“¢ cles are very frequently found in fome of the 
“¢ moft traniparent Spring- Waters, 
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Phenomena above referr'd to, as they are defcribed in the 17th, 
18th and 19th Pages of this Treatife. 

* Our Author would not be underftood here to mean thofe 
bony Particles he fpeaks of in the foregoing- Note as vifible, 
but the fmalleft Particles or Corpu/cles rather, of fuch like 
Matter, by the Cuhefion of a Number of which the appa- 
rent ones are compofed, 
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“© And by the fame Phenomena it feems to be 
demonftrable, that the oflifying Juices are fe- 
creted and conveyed to the Parts defigned to 
be by them generated or accreted, thro’ Vel- 
tels peculiarly formed for that Purpofe ; and 
that they are by the Force of the Circulation 
pufhed on to the Beginning of the Vefiels pre- 
pared to receive retluent Juices, which, as ap- 
pears by the Obftruétion in fome Meafure of 
part of the circulating Fluids, in a Place be- 
ginning to oflify, being fo fmall, as to permit 
only the finer and more aqueous Parts of this 
Juice to enter and pafs forward, the groffer 
confequently muft be left behind ; by which 
means their Particles approaching nearer each 
other, have their attractive Force fo increafed, 
as fufiiciently to draw one another into a Co- 
hefion {trong enough to form {mall hard Cor- 
pufcles, much in the fame manner as the Par- 


ticles of Salt attract one another, and unite, 


fo foon as a fufficient Quantity of the Water 
in which they were fufpended is evaporated. 

*¢ And as itis well know by Rayc/b’s Experi- 
ments, that the Blood is capable of forming 
fine Membranes, it feems to be much more 
confiftent with the Appearances of Nature, to 
fuppofe thofe membranous Parts of a Bone, 
which act as a Gluten to keep thefe Particles 
and Fibres together, if there be any fuch that 
do not arife from the Coats of its Veffels, to 
be produced by a Cohefion round the creta- 
ceous Particles of a Part of the Fluid, in 
which they were generated or contained, than 
to reckon them Parts of the Cartilage, in 
which the Bone firft becomes vifible; becaufe 
it is very plain by Infpection, that as the bony 
Particles are depofited within dilated Veffels, 
K 4. “ the 
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the Coats of thole Veffels prevent the cartila- 
inous Subftances ever coming into Contaét 
with moit of thofe Particles.” 


Ic mult be owned, our Author’s Reafoning up- 


on this Topic carries with it the Air of a Demon- 
ftration; but for pronouncing it abfolutely con- 
clufive, we mutt {ce the feveral Objeétions that 
may be raifed to it, and are the Grounds of the 
contrary Opinion, fatisfactorily anfwered; and 
this the Doétor attempts, with no lefs Appear- 
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ance of Succefs, in the following Paragraphs. 


One of the chief Arguments, {ays he, made 
ufe of to fupport the vulgarly receiv’d Notion 
of the Caufe of Offification, is drawn from 
the fuppofed Change of Cartilages into Bones, 
which often preternaturally happens in both 
young and old, and is frequently urg’d as an 
indifputable Proof of the natural Tendency of 
that Subftance to become Bone. 

** But the frequent Omi fications (as he replies) of 
mufcular, tendinous, and membranous Subftan- 
ces, as wellas cartilaginous, fhew no more peculi- 
at Property to be in the cartilaginous Subftance 
to turn Bone, than in any other. On Exami- 
nation of any of thefe preternatural Produéti- 
ons of Bone, in Parts that are cartilaginous or 
otherwife, whether they feem to be bony In- 
cruftations, as is moftly the Cafe, or no; the 
Bulk of the offified Part is never leffen’d, but 
always appears {ufiiciently augmented to prove, 
paft all Difpute, that there had been a Quan- 
tity of Matter, proportionable to its Increafe 
or Alteration, depofited in or upon it: which 
demonftrates even thefe preternatural Offifica- 
tions not to be produced, by an Expreffion or 
Exhalation of the more liquid Part of the Sub- 
ftance about to oflify, in order to make way 
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for its earthy and more folid Particles to ap- 
proach near enough together to acquire the 
Hardnefs, and cauie the Appearance of a bony 
Subftance; becaufe if it had been in that mane 
ner generated, the Bulk of the Part muft ne- 
ceflarily, by oflifying, have been greatly dimi- 
nifhed, the Bulk and Weight of all animal 
Subftances, except Bone, depending indifpu- 
tably much more on their fluid, than folid 
Parts. 

“ The pretended Reduction of Bones into 
Cartilages by fteeping them in Vinegar, which 
caufes what remains of them to become flexi- 
ble, and while wet very foft, is fo far from 
fhewing, as the Advocates for this Opinion 
imagine, that the bony Subftance is liable to 
be changed or reduced to a cartilaginous one, 
that, on the contrary, it proves all thofe cre- 
taceous Parts to be entirely taken away, which 
the Vinegar could penetrate to. For what re- 
mains, is only its membranous Part, which the 
Acid cannot operate on, as it does on the cre- 
taceous, which it foon diffolves by Fermenta- 
tion.— And this membranous Subftance which 
is left, is fo far from having the Retemblance 
of a cartilaginous one, that it is always very 
fpongy, whereas a perfect uniform Solidity is a 
conftant and never-failing Property of all true 
Cartilages. 

“ But by way of farther Objection, as the 
Doétor fays, it will be ask’d, /bat becomes of 
thofe Cartilages in which Bones are generated, if 
they be not by Induration, Compatiion, or fome 
other Method, tran{muted into bony Subftances ? 
“ To this it is anfwered, That thofe Cartila- 
ges, by the great Influx of various Fluids into 


* them, and the continual Increafe of the bony 
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Subftances, are fo extended, as to lofe totally 
all the Properties of Cartilages; and what re- 
mains of them becomes in moft Parts a Mem- 
brane fo exceeding thin, as to be altogether 
imperceptible: Therefore thofe Cartilages may 
truly be faid to be entirely deftroyed. 

“¢ It may be yet queried, Why any Bone, or bony 
Subftance,is generated within a Cartilage, if that 
Subfiance in no Degree affords Matter to cau/fe 
its Produttion or Accretion? 

“ The compleat Anfwer to this Queftion is 
contained in the Account that is given in the 
Sequel of thefe Lectures, of the Time, when 
each bony Part of a fetal Body is generated. 
For by that it appears, Nature never produces, 
in any Part of the Body, a bony Subftance, as 
long as a lefs hard one of equal Magnitude can, 
with like Benefit to the Creature, fupply its 
Place.——— Therefore, in order to keep a pro- 
per Symmetry and Proportion, at all times, in 
every Part of a foetal Body, it was abfolutely 
neceffary thofe Places, in which Bones were 
afterwards to be generated," fhould be filled 
with a cartilaginous Subftance, the Solidity 
and Hardnefs of which being nearer to that of 
Bones, than any other in an Animal, is confe- 
quently the moft proper to fupply their Places. 
— Befides, the Cartilage in thefe Parts ferves 
alfo as a Bed for the bony Fibres to fhoot fe- 
cure from any Impediment or Injury they 
might be liable to receive from the Motion of 
the Fetus, or external Preffure. The Con- 
fideration likewife of the Ufe of thofe Bones 
which are form’d between Membranes, help us 
to the Reafon, why they are never furrounded 





“¢ by cartilaginous Subftances, and are the firft 
“© generated and perfected. For we find moft 
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of thefe Bones, even when their Offifications 
are far advanc’d, to be either fo exceeding 
thin, or fo very fmall and flender, that a carti- 
laginous Subftance of their Size could not have 
much more Solidity than the Membranes be- 
tween which thofe Bones are produced; and 
while the Fetus is fo {mall, the Motions of it 
cannot be fufficient in any degree to impede 
the natural Progrefs of the Offifications. As 
for Example, we find the Clavicles and Ribs 
to be offified, even when they are fo f{mall, 
that it is demonftrable from the Confideration 
of the Ufe they are defign’d for (which is to 
keep the Thorax always {ufficiently dilated) that 
no other animal Subftance but Bone of their 
Size cou’d be fufficient to perform that Office. 
“¢ Hence, to conclude, fays our Author, we 
fee by a careful Examination of Nature’s Ope- 
ration in the bony Parts of foetal and young 
Bodies, that there is not one Phenomenon to 
fupport that Notion of Bones being nothing 
but indurated Cartilages, or that they are pro- 
duced only by a Tranfmutation of a cartilagi- 
nous Subftance. And there are abundant Proofs 
that the Blood, or a Fluid fecreted from it, is 
capable of producing bony Subftances, with 
out firft forming cartilaginous ones. It like- 
wife appears, that the moft material Argu- 
ments which have been ufed to fupport the 
common Hypothefis, may with much more 
Reafon be ufed to overturn it. 
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ARTICLE &. 


Psarmorum Lriser, in Verficulos me- 
trice divifus, & cum aliis Critices /ub/i- 
diis, tum precipue Metrices Ope, mul- 
tis in Locis Integritati fue reftitutus. 
Cum DissertatTione de antigua 
Hebrzorum Poc/7, aliifque Quefitis, ad 
Pfalmorum Librum pertinentibus. Ad 
Finem Operis adjecta funt Poefeos He- 


Art. 





braice Specimina, ex iis que ediderunt, 
Francifcus Gomarus, Marcus Meibomius, 
& Fohannes Clericus. Edidit Francifcus 
Hare, S. T. P. Epifcopus Ciceffren/is. 












That is, 


The Book of Pfalms divided metrically into 
Verfes, and in many Places corre&éd and 
veflored to its original Purity, according 
to the Rules of Criticifm, efpecially thofe 
relating to Poetry: With a Differtation 
on that of the ancient Hebrews, as alfo 
on their Mufick and mufical Iiftruments ; 
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on the Author of thefe divine Songs, the 
ColleEor of them into one Volume, and on 
their Order, Chronology, and Titles. To 
all which are added a few Specimens of the 
Hebrew Pe/y, extratted from what has 
been publifbed on that Head by Gomar, 
Mersomivus, and LeCrerc. By 
Francis Harg, S.T.P. Bifbop of 
Chichefter. London: Printed by W. 
Boyer, for S. Buckley, and T. Long- 


man, 1736. In two Volumes O€tavo, 
containing 403 and 449 Pages; befides 
the Preface and preliminary Difcourfe. 


HIS Work deferves the peculiar Appro- 

bation of the Learned, as it isan Attempt 
to add to their Treafure a new Acquifition, in 
which they have notonly been hitherto deficient, 
but which, tho’ very defirable, they have long 
fince given up the very Hope of. 

The nobleft Difcoveries have been accidental, 
and have rifen from Incidents which promifed no 
fuch Confequences ; and this of our learned Au- 
thor is owing to an accidental Difcourfe concern- 
ing the Word Selah, and Meibomius’s Interpreta- 
tion of it. It was what occurr’d in that Con- 
verfation which fet him on inveftigating the Ge- 
nius and Rules of the Hebrew Poely ; Things 
that have been buried in Oblivion above two 
thoufand Years, and their Refurreétion altoge- 
ther defpair’d of. 

There 
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There were two Data to proceed on immediate- 
ly obvious andcertain; Firft, that fome Books of 
the facred Scripture were really poetical: This is 
a Point univerfally allowed both by Jews and Chri- 
{tians. Secondly, that there can be no Poetry 
which is not governed by fome Meafure : To 
fuppofe the Affirmative is a downright Abfurdi- 
ty ; nor could Men of the greateit Erudition 
have imagined that of the Hebrews to be fubjecé 
to none, if they had not confined their Ideas of 
Metre to that Species of it which obtain’d a- 
mongft the Greeks and Latins, and confifted ef- 
fentially in the Quantity, and not the Number 
of their Syllables. 

But if fome Books of the Old Teftament are 
written poetically, that is, in a Style formed by 
metrical and numeral Laws, what fhould hinder 
thofe Laws being found out and determined, if, 
by an accurate Scrutinv, we can be affured of 
the exact Number of Syllables each Word is 
compofed of ? And in this Matter our Author 
thinks there could have been no infuperable Diffi- 
culty, provided the Hebrew Rabbi’s had handed 
down to us the geruine manner of reading that Lan- 
guage, had pointed the facred Books exactly, and 
tranfmitted to us the Text itfelf entire and un- 
corrupted. So that the Nature and Rules of the 
Jewith Poetry continuing fo long unknown, and 
evading the indefatigable Refearches of the moft 
fagacious Enquirers, as they have ever heretofore 
done, is to be attributed, as he reckons, to our 
having hitherto been wrong in all the aforemen- 
tioned Particulars ; being perfuaded, that we 
have all along been miftaken in the Way of 
reading the Hebrew, mifled by the Maferetic 
Points which are improperly plac’d; and that 
the facred Books themfelves (liable to the Fate 4 
al 
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all ancient Writings ) have deviated greatly from 
their firft Purity, thro’ the unavoidable Injuries 
of Time, and the Ignorance and Garelefnefs of 
Tranfcribers ; all which he labours to prove in 
the preliminary Differtation. 

And he deelares it to be his Opinion, That the 
facred Literature will never arrive to any Perfe- 
étion, nor Commenrators be able to reduce the 
Scriptures to their primitive Standard, or fet 
them upon a Level for Correctnefs and Integri- 
ty with prophane Writings, till they treat ’em in 
the fame Method, and reform them by the fame 
Rules and Principles as they proceed on with re- 
fpe& to heathen claffical Authors. Whereas, on 
the contrary, Interpreters feem in this Inftance 
to fetter their Judgments, and be afraid of exer- 
cifing their Underitandings freely in the Exami- 
nation of the divine Oracles ; as if in this Cafe 
they had no Liberty, and were reftrained by fome 
Authority that was fuperior to the Didtates of 
Truth and Reafon. Nay, the generality of Ex- 
pofitors, inftead of fearching out the Errors and 
Imperfections which have crept into the Bible, 
in order to remove and correct them, employ all 
the Talents they fhould exercife in that com- 
mendable Task, to {creen, to vindicate, and even 
to confecrate them ; not labouring to reftore the 
true Senfe in Places where it is perverted and de- 
prav’d, and where perhaps a {mall Emendation 
would rectify it; but contend for the received 
Reading, and enforce the Propriety of that, 
whatfoever it be, by harfh and unnatural Con- 
{tructions, in Oppofition to all the Laws of 
Grammar and Criticifm. 

This illuftrious Prelate has taken a very diffe 
rent Courfe in the Profecution of his Defign; he 
has called in all the Aids of Criticilm, which he 
would 
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would have made ufe of, if his Bufinefs had been 
with any other obfcure and difficult Writing; he 
divefted himfelf of all intimidating Apprehenfi- 
ons, and religious Prejudices, efpecially thofe 
which have infatuated fo many, in Favour of the 
divine Origin of the Hebrew Points, and the abfolute 
Perfe€tion of the Old Teftament ; which our Fore- 
fathers were too eafily perfuaded tu believe, on the 
Teftimony of the Fewi/h Doctors: finee nothing 
can be more evident than this, That if the Lite- 
rati had been under the Influence of fuch Noti- 
ons with regard to other Books of the Ancients, 
human Learning had yet been funk in Ignorance 
and Barbarity, and thofe Greek and Roman Au- 


thors that now afford fo profitable and elegant an’ 


Entertainment, had been in the fame deplorable 
Condition in which the Critics received the firft 
Editions of them after the Invention of Print- 
ing. 

OTs certain, that fuch a Turn and Difpofition 
of Mind, fuch Vigor of Refolution, was requi- 
fite to the Succefs of fo important an Underta- 
king as this, and the Method in which his Lord- 
fhip purfued it was equally judicious. He has 
defcribed the feveral Steps of it in his Preface, 
and they may ferve as a Pattern for others, who 
are willing to engage in a like glorious Enter- 
prize. 

It is not to be expected that all even of the 
Learned fhould immediately acquiefce in his Lord- 
fhip’s Sentiments; fome at firft may think him 
entirely miftaken, and others fufpeét he has nor 
been fo fortunate in his Difcovery as he fuppofes. 
It will fcarcely be credited, that what the great- 
eft Mafters of the Language, the moft diligent 
Enquirers into the Learning and Antiquities of 
the Hebrews, have been at infinite fruitlefs Pains 
to 
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to invettigate, and have finally declared to be in- 
fcrutable, fhould now at laft be found out by one 
who has made no mighty Figure in thofe Studies, 
nor affumed the Rank of Baxtorf, Scaliger, Cal- 
met, Capellus, Carpzovius or Pfeiffer; but Men 
of Senfe will foon extricate themfelves from fuch 
irrational Prepoffeffions, and when they ice the 
Fact, will no longer fancy it to be impoflible, be- 
caufe they have tried it incffectualiy, or time 
whofe Judgment and Erudition they reverence 
have pronounced it to be fo: Nor will Men of 
true Wifdom envy, or derogate from the Honour 
of this Invention, but rather applaud the Mea- 
fures the noble Author has taken for raifing it to 
Maturity, and employing it at once in the Ser- 
vice of Gon and the Republick of Letters. 

It is even beyond Expectation, that an Effay 
on fo difficult a Subjeét as this relates to, fhould 
be inftantly perfect ; our Author has no tuch Pre- 
fumption; he is fenfible how eafily he might err 
in fuch a Number of Veries as he had to deal 
with, almoft feven thoufand: He hopes therefore 
his Readers will have no lefs Equity than Learn- 
ing, and convinc’d of the Arduoufnefs of his 
Task, candidly pafs over or amend the Errors of 
his Performance: Efpecially when it is confider’d, 
that however he may have miftaken in Circam- 
{tantials, he has not fail’d in what he principally 
propos’d, but happily recovered the Hebrew Poe- 
try, reviv’d its genuine Form, and reftor’d it to 
the defiring World entire, after a Sepulture of 
many Ages. This he is firmly perfuaded of, and 
is confident, the Men of Letters, when they 
have impartially furvey’d the Proofs he has pro- 
duc’d, will ingenuoufly acknowledge it. 

I might here very properly introduce his Lord- 
fhip’s Differtation in which they are contain’d; 
FEBRUARY 1736. L but 
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but as that would require a larger Compafs than 
can now be afforded, or muft be contracted with- 
in narrower Bounds than fo many curious Parti- 
culars will admit of without Injury, I chufe to 
mention it no farther at this time, but only ac- 
quaint the Reader with the Form and Method of 
the Work to which it is prefixed. 

On one Hand appears an accurate Impreffion 
of the original Text, in Hebrew Letter, unpoint- 
ed, divided into Verfes confifting of fo many di- 
{tinct Periods, ranged one under another, and di- 
ftinguifhed by Spaces and Figures; the Points 
called Soph Pafuc, which determine the Periods 
of the Ma/ora, are retained; and where there 
feemed to have been fomething omitted in the 
Copy the Bifhop made ufe of, the Number of 
the Syllables fuppofed to be wanting are denoted 
by fo many 4feri/ms. On the oppofite Page we 
have the fame Text, with our Author’s Emenda- 
tions, exprefs’d in Roman Chara€ters; his Addi- 
tions and Alterations are printed in Jtalick; and 
what he rejects as fuperfluous, is animadverted on 
in the Notes, or will be immediately obvious to 
the Hebrew Reader. Under the Original, on 
both Pages, is the Latin Verfion of Leufden, ac- 
commodated to the Text corrected by our Au- 
thor, and altered in a few Inftances where that of 
D’ Muis is to be preferr’d to him: At the Bot- 
tom of the Leaves there are Notes, for juftify- 
ing the Bifhop’s Amendments of the Text, mark- 
ing the parallel Places, or illuftrating fuch Paffa- 
ges in it as are difficult. 

His Lordfhip has wholly omitted the Argu- 
ments of the Pfalms; they are in all the ufual 
Commentaries, and he was afraid, by inferting 
’em, of enlarging the Bulk of the Work beyond 
the Convenience of thofe it was defign’d for: 

i What 
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What he has thought fit to be faid vpon the Ti- 


tles of them, is in the preliminary Diflertation. 
The Specimens of Hebrew Poetry at the End, are 
feleéted from three celebrated Writers. They are, 
an Analyfis of the cxith P/alm, by Fr. Gomar; 
the xxitid and xcvth P/alms, by Meibomius; and 
the xxxtid of Deut. by M. Le Clerc. The Bifhop 
fhews they are all miftaken in what they intend- 
ed, and points out the Grounds of their Errors: 
He has reduced the xxxiid of Deut. to the true 
Flebrew Meafure, and given it us, on oppofite 
Columns, along with that of M. Le Clerc. 


ARTICLE XI-s 


The Tares and Fastes of the late Arch- 
bifbop and Duke of Cambray, Author of 
Telemachus, iz French and Englifb. 
Written originally for the Inftruétion of a 
young Prince, and now publifbed for the 
Use of Schools. To which is prefix’d, An 
Account of the Author's Life, extrathed 
from the Memoirs of the Chevalier Ram- 
fay, Author of the Travels of Cyrus. 
With a particular and curious Relation of 
the Method obferved in training up the 
young Prince, even from his Infancy, to 
Virtue and Learning. The Tran/flation in- 
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to Englifh by a Gentleman of the Inner- 
Temple. The whole illuftrated with twen- 
ty-nine Copper Plates, engraven by G. Bick- 
ham, junior. London: Printed for J. 
Hawkins; and fold by John Osborn, at 
the Golden-Ball iv Pater-nofter Row. 
1736. Odavo. Pagg. 164, befide the 
Archbifbop of Cambray’s Life. 


‘HIS Work may be regarded as theTrifling 
of a great Genius, but it is well adapted 
to the Purpofe it was defign’d for by its illuftri- 
ous Author. Little as it appears to be in its Na- 
ture, it is productive of greater Confequences, 
and difcovers throughout, the Signatures of a 
Mind intent upon propagating Knowledge and 
Virtue. The Principles that Youth will imbibe 
in the reading of it are the Seeds of all Happi- 
nefs, and they will be entertain’d the more readi- 
ly, as they are reprefented under thofe Images 
which delight the Imagination: The Writer of 
thefe Tales could have chofen fublimer Subjeéts, 
and enlivened the Recital with a thoufand ravifh- 
ing Incidents; but this would really have been a 
Fault, and acting out of Charaéter, when he 
condefcended to be the Inftruétor of Children, 
and pretended to comply with their Capacities. 
Thefe Stories are to be what Alteratives are in 
Phyfick, and they are wifely fuited to the weak 
and tender Conftitutions on which they are to 
operate. 

There is {carcely one of them that does not 
convey fome profitable Leffon; the Adventures 
of Melefichton are an admirable Reprefentation of 
the 
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the Vanity of what fome term Greatnefs of Spi- 
ris, and other heroic Qualities, without Prudence 
and Oeconomy ; and at the fame time difplay to 
us, in a manner extremely inviting, all the bene- 
ficial Fruits of thofe fortunate Properties. | The 
Hiftory of dlibeg the Perfian fhews us the Vicil- 
fitudes of Life, with the Safety of an obfcure 
one; how little Preferment and even the fplendid 
Honours of a Court conduce to our Felicity, as 
they expofe us only the more to the Blafts of En- 
vy, and the Machinations of malicious Men; 
that the moft generous Views, the moft difinte- 
refted and upright Behaviour are not always a De- 
fence againft Slander, nor will fave from Sufpici- 
on; and that Humility in Profperity and Gran- 
deur is of infinite Advantage, as it difarms our 
Enemies, engages Friendfhip, and infpires that 
Refolution of Mind that is Proof againft all Mil- 
fortune, and is frequently victorious over the molt 
violent Perfecutions. 

Thus I could point out the Moral of each Fa- 
ble, and defcant upon the ufeful Truths that are 
infinuated under thefe Fi€tions; but it would fig- 
nify little here; and it will increafe the young T)- 
ro’s Pleafure, to whofe Perufal I would recom- 
mend the Book, to difcover them for himfelf. 

Waving therefore any farther Mention of thefe, 
I fhall fill up the remaining Pages of this Article, 
with a few Particulars of the Life of the incom- 
parable Author, which is prefix’d to them. It is 
extracted from the Memoirs of him wrote by 
M. Ramfay, who lived with him for fome time 
in a State of great Intimacy, and was profelyted 
by him to (what he calls) th e Catholick Religi- 
on. However, this Inftance of Mr. Ramfay’ 5 

L, 3 Weak- 

+ Si fit Prudentia, nullum Numen abeft. Fue. 
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Weaknefs need not give us the leaft Sufpicion of 
his miftaking or exaggerating the Character of his 
Patron and {piritual Father, or infufe any Diftruft 
of his Account, fecing all the World is agreed in 
attributing to the Archbifhop of Cambray, all the 
great Qualitiesand Virtues that he here celebrates. 

That excellent Perfon was defcended from a 
very ancient and reputable Family. He was born 
on the 6th of Augufi 1651, at the Cattle of Fe- 
elon the Seat ot his Father, who was Marquis 
of Fenelon, and brought up under the Direétion 
of private Tutors in the Houfe under the Eye of 
his Parents, till he was twelve Years of Age, and 
was thereby prelerved from that Corruption both 
in Principles and Morals, which ts too often and 
too foon confpicuous in young Noblemen who 
are indulged in a Court Education. From his In- 
fancy he gave fignal Marks of a {weet Difpofi- 
tion and a fprightly Genius. 

He was firit fent to the Univerfity of Cahors, 
for the Improvement of his Studies, (being in- 
tended for an Ecclefiaftic) and from thence to Pa- 
vis, in order to finifh them, under the Care and 
Infpection of his Uncle Antoine Marquis de Fene- 

Jon, Lieutenant-General of the French Army. 
Here he foon difplayed his fuperior Talents un- 
der the Favour and Proteétion of fuch a Friend, 
who entertained him in his own Houfe, and ca- 
refs’d him with all the Indulgence of a Parent. 
He foon made himfelf fo confpicuous, that at the 
Age of nineteen he preached in publick, with 
univerfal Approbation. His Uncle, however, 
fearful left he fhould grow vain and ambitious by 
fuch a Flow of popular Applaufe, obliged him, 
for avoiding fo pernicious a Confequence, to re- 
main filent feveral Years afterwards, till he fhould 
acquire more Solidity of Wifdom to withftand it. 
Upon 
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Upon this Injunction, he applied himfelf clo- 
fer than ever to his Exercifes, and the Prattice of 
all thofe Virtues which are the fhining Orna- 
ments of his Rank and Profeflion, under the 
Tuition of Mr. Zronfon, Superior of the Semi- 
nary of St. Su/picius. When he was about twen- 
ty-four Years of Age, he entred into holy Orders, 
and perform’d all the Functions of the Priefthood 
with an edifying Piety. He underwent the hard- 
eft Parochial Labours with Alacrity and Chear- 
fulnefs, and thought nothing below him which 
was requifite for the Difcharge of his Office. 

At twenty-feven Years of Age, M. de Harley, 
then Archbifhop of Paris, made choice of him 
to be Superior of the Community of Women in 
that City, who were new Converts to the Ro- 
mifo Religion. His Induftry and Succefs in that 
Station foon difcovered how well he underftood 
the Art of Perfuafion, and of reconciling others 
to his Sentiments. ‘The King was informed of 
his extraordinary Qualifications, and in the Year 
1686 nominated him chief Miffionary on the 
Coaft of Saintonge, and the County of 4znis, for 
the Converfion of the Proteflants in thofe Parts. 
His moft Chriftian Majefty had been perfuaded 
to make ufe of the fecular Arm in that Enter- 
prize; but M. Fenelon was {o far from giving into 
fuch Counfels, that he abfolutely refus’d to un- 
dertake the Employment, in cafe it fhould be fup- 
ported by any military Power. His own Terms 
accordingly were complied with, and he acquit- 
ted himfelf with abundance of Succefs and Re- 
putation. 

This Miffion being finifhed, he return’d to Pa- 
vis, and paid his Duty to the King, but came no 
more to Court for the two following Years. He 
refumed his Charge over the new Profelytes. His 
L 4 eminent 
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eminent Talents, which it was impoffible for 
him to conceal, put him within the reach of the 
higheft Preferments; but he nobly negleéted the 
Means to procure them; he never {ftudied to in- 
finuate himfelf into the good Graces of thofe 
who had the Diftribution of the Benefices; and 
this was the principal, if not the only Reafon 
why his Nomination to the Bifhoprick of Pozstiers, 
which was intended for him, was cancell’d, be- 
fore it was made publick. 

In the mean time his Fame increafed daily, and 
his elaborate Sermons and other Difcourfes to the 
new Converts, met with general Applaufe. He 
now alfo wrote a Treatife on the Paftoral Mini- 
ftry, which, tho’ one of his firft Produétions, 
was then, and ftill is univerfally admired. 

During the Superiorfhip above-mentioned, he 
became acquainted with Mr. Bofuet, Bifhop of 
Meaux, a noted Writer on the catholick Side, and 
a Prelate highly capable of giving M. Fenelon pro- 
per Inftructions how to difcharge the Truft repo- 
fed in him, with Honour and Succefs. M. Fe- 
melon was intimate with him a long time, and 
liften’d to his Advice with all the Modefty and 
Attention due to the Years, Charaéter, and En- 
dowments of fo eftimable a Friend, who had a 
peculiar Regard for him, and communicated to 
him feveral important Difcoveries. 

The Marquis de Fenelon, his Unele, had pro- 
cur’d for him, likewife, the Acquaintance of fe- 
veral of the Nobility, and amongft the reft, the 
Duke de Beauvilliers, at whofe Requett he wrote 
his Treatile oz the Education of a Daughter, where- 
in he gave inconteitable Proofs of his perfect Skill 
in the Formation of Youth. 

The King being inform’d by the Duke, of 
Mr. Fenelon’s extraordinary Capacity and Merit, 
determined to make him Preceptor to the Duke 
of 
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of Burgundy, without the leaft Application made 
to him by Mr. Fenelon himfelf. Every one ap- 
prov’d of his Majefty’s Choice; and no body 
more than his old Friend Monfieur de Meaux. 

Mr. Fenelon was about 38 Years of Age when 
he firft entered on this new Employment, in the 
Month of Sept. 1689. There were divers other 
Perfons of dittinguifhed Merit, who were like- 
wife pitch’d upon to affift in fo important an E- 
ducation. He was now at Court, and under the 
immediate Afpect of his Sovereign; but he was 
as bad a Courtier as before, and as regardlefs of 
his own Intereft. All the Benefice he had was a 
{mall Priory, which one of his Uncles the Bifhop 
of Sarlet had refign’d to him. Having learnt be- 
times to be contented with a little, to proportion 
his Expences accordingly, and to live free from 
that Slavery to which Perfons who are avaritious 
and felf-interefted, are unavoidably expos’d, he 
continued for fix Years together a Favourite of 
his Prince without receiving or.asking any Boun- 
ty either for himfelf or any of his Family.+ 

At laft, the King conferr’d on him the Abby 
of St. Vallery, and nominated him fome Months 
after to the Archbifhoprick of Cambray, which 
then happened to be vacant. The bbe de Fene- 
Jon at firft modeftly declin’d the Offer, fearing he 
fhould not be able to reconcile the Care of a Dio- 
cefe with the Duties of his Employment. But 


as 


+ This Circumftance refle&ts as much Difgrace upon the 
Prince, as it does Honour upon Mr. de Fenelon; unleis it may 
be faid, the King was loath to confer any Funétions upon 
him during that Time, which he either could not con{cien- 
tioufly difcharge, or which, if he did, muit neceffarily divert 
him from the more important Duty of his Roya! Pupil’s E- 
ducation. It is plain the pious M. Fene/ox was unwilling to 
accept Preferments when at laft they were forced on him, for 
fear of thefe Confequences. 
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as the King told him that his Abfence at Times 
might and fhould be difpenfed with, he fubmit- 
ted to his Majefty’s Pleafure, upon Condition he 
might fpend nine Months of the Year at Cambray, 
and three with the Prince. 

When he accepted of this laft Dignity, he re- 
figned the Abby of St. Vallery, without defiring 
that it might be beftowed onany of his Friends or 
Relations. The King feem’d furpriz’d, and prefs’d 
him to keep it; but he anfwered, that the Re- 
venues of his Archbifhoprick were more than fuf- 
ficient, and that the holding a Plurality of Li- 
vings was aViolation of the Canons of the Church. 
He relinquifhed likewife the Priory at the fame 
time, which was prelfented him, as has been re- 
lated, by his Uncle. 

There not being room in this Number for finifbing 
the Memoirs of this great Prelate, I am obliged to 
refer the Remainder of them, with fome Enlarge- 
ments, to the next Republick. 





ARTICLE XIL 


State of Learning. 


ROME. 


i, “HEY are printing at the Vatican, Les 
Annales @ Orient, by M. Affemanni. 


II. Father Bremond, a Dominican, is printing 
at the Prefs of the Apoftolic Chamber, Zhe 4u- 
nals of bis Order; they willbe 15 or 16 Volumes 

in 
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in Folio; the firft will be finifhed ina few Months, 
The fame Gentleman has furnifhed the Publick, 
likewife, with the Ballary of his Order, in fix 
Volumes in Folio; to which he is about to adda 
feventh, containing a Supplement and general 
Index. 

lil. They are alfo printing at the Vatican the 
Works of Ephrem Syrus, with M. Affemanni’s 
Notes. They will be three Volumes Greek and 
Latin, and the fame in Latin and Syriac. The 
firft and fecond Tomes of the Greek and Latin, 
and the firft Tome of the Syriac, are adtually 
done. 

IV. M. Afemanni has finifhed the fourth and 
laftt Tome of his Bibliotheque Orientale. 

V. The fourth Tome of xafiafius the Libra- 
rian, with the Notes of Mr. Blanchini, is entire- 
ly printed. There is a fifth going forward, which 
will compleat the Works of that Author. 


VERON A. 


HEY are going on here with an Edition 
of the Works of Cardinal Sado/et in one 
Volume in Folio; as likewife with an Edition of 
Paftor Fido in Quarto. The Cuts of this laft are 
very beautiful, though they are inferior to thofe 
done at Rome "for an Edition of the fame Book, 
which is printing in that City: The Defigns of 
thofe are different from ours. 
If. Father de Ebora, Minifter of the King of 
Portugal, 1s printing Waldingit Anuales Ordinis 


Fratrum Minorum, with a Continuation, and the 
Additions of Father Lueguefini and others; the 


W ork will confift of eighteen Volumes in Folio ; 
fix for the Annals; the remaining twelve will 
contain the Portraits of zoo great Men of the 
Order. The firft fourteen Volumes are actually 
done, Ill. The 
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III. The fifth Tome (in two Parts) of the 
Works of Sigonius, with the Abbe Maffir’s Notes, 
are juft ready for the Prefs. 


FLORENCE. 


I. R. Francifco Gori’s Le Mufeo Eirufco is 

| printing here; the Author does it by 
Subfcription. ‘The Plates, which are already fi- 
nifhed, are very fine; which is a very defirable 
Circumftance in a Performance of this Nature. 


II. The fourth Tome Dz Vocabulario della 
Crufca is publifhed, and the fifth is in the Prefs. 
The third Tome of the Mufeum Florentinum, and 
the third Tome of Exufathius’s Comment on Ho- 
mer, are alfo publifhed. The fourth Tome of 
this laft is in the Prefs. There will be a fifth 
to finifh the Work. 




















III. There is an Impreffion of the Works of 
Meurfius, with Notes, going foward at the Ducal 


Printing-Houfe: They will make five or fix Vo- 
lumes in Folio. 





LUCCA. 


E are printing here L’Hiftoire Diploma- 
tique de Maltha, in Italian; there will be 
feveral Volumes of it in Folio: The firft Tome is 
now publifhed. 


BIAS 


